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Society and Strikes. 

The Brooklyn strike, following in such close succession 
after the Homestead, Buffalo, Ann Arbor and the Chicago 
strikes, clearly shows that the strike question is assuming 
very serious social aspects. Through the growth of force- 
ful resistance to ‘‘ scabs” and the development of sym- 
pathetic strikes, the struggle ceases to be a contest be- 
tween laborers and capitalists, and is rapidly becoming a 
conflict between laborers and society. The Chicago strike, 
through its sympathetic extension, stopped enough rail- 
roads seriously to disturb the business and travel of the 
entire country. Through resistance to ‘‘ scabs’”’ the Brook- 
lyn strike endangered life and property, and put the city 
practically under military rule. In both instances the 
public, who had no immediate interest in the wage dispute, 
was the chief sufferer. 

This increasing tendency to extend the strike into a 
social disturbance, inflicting the chief injury upon the 
community and upon far-off industries which have no im- 
mediate concern in the controversy, makes the strike ques- 
tion a distinctly societary affair. This is now tacitly con- 
ceded in the prompt demand for and free use of the mili- 
tary as a necessary meansof conducting strikes. Of course, 
the immediate reason urged for the use of the military is 
the maintenance of order and the protection of life and 
property—a reason all-sufficient, since to permit mob rule 
is to invite anarchy and encourage the disruption of civil- 
ized society. When, from whatever cause, strikes reach 
the peace-disturbing condition, military interference be- 
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comes inevitable as the last defense of society itself. If 
society has duties towards laborers and capitalists, they 
also have duties to society. While society is bound to pro- 
tect the lives of laborers and the property of capitalists, it 
has the right to have something to say about the condition 
under which these responsibilities occur. 

It is time this fact was squarely recognised and the 
rights of society, as well as its responsibilities, were frankly 
discussed and enforced. This idea has already found con- 
siderable lodgment in the public mind, as is shown by the 
oft-repeated remark that ‘‘ society has rights that strikers 
are bound to respect,” and it should be remembered that the 
converse of this is equally true, vzz.: that strikers have 
rights that society is bound to respect. There are no con- 
flicts i in which all the rights are on one side, and very few 
in which all the blame is with one party. Since both the 
laborers and capitalists area part of society, in dealing with 
them society is really dealing with itself. Hence it can- 
not afford to favor the one side against the other, except 
as in so doing it promotes the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, including both disputants. 

There is but one of two lines of policy society can 
pursue on this question. One is to suppress industrial 
organization by law and force; the other is to protect and 
develop organization. The suppression of industrial or- 
ganization is impossible, as that could not be accomplished 
without the destruction of society itself. Industrial organ- 
ization is an indispensable element in the development of 
modern society. To prohibit the organization of capital 
would be to disintegrate industry and put productive 
enterprise back to hand labor methods and barbarism. To 
prohibit labor organization while permitting capitalistic 
organization would be to destroy personal liberty among 
the masses and reduce laborers practically to serfdom. 
But the suggestion of such a thing is so flagrantly unjust 
that to attempt it would involve a social revolution and 
secure the defeat of the political party that should under- 
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take it. In fact, organization among both laborers and 
capitalists is so indispensable to modern industry that its 
suppression is impossible. It is, therefore, in the direc- 
tion of more perfect organization that the remedy for the 
evils arising from strikes must be sought. 

In dealing with the subject, then, certain facts must be 
definitely recognized. 

(1) It must be conceded that the interests, and 
therefore the rights, of the public are greater than those of 
either laborers or capitalists and consequently their con- 
duct must be subordinate to the interests and decisions of 
society. : 

(2) That relatively to each other and to society, 
laborers have the same rights and no more than capitalists. 

(3) That since industrial organization cannot be 
suppressed without inflicting irreparable injury upon so- 
ciety, the right to organize should be fully and equally 
conceded to both laborers and employers, and both should 
be equally recognized by society and by laborers and capi- 
talists in relation to each other. 

(4) That both laborers and capitalists should have 
the same right to be recognized by law and custom to act 
in all matters of industrial contract through accredited 
representatives, and that neither should have the right to 
refuse to recognize the representatives of the other in any 
industrial negotiation. 

(5) That if any strike or public disturbance results 
from the refusal of either party to recognize the rights of 
the other so to act collectively through representatives, 
the party so refusing shall be held responsible for all costs 
and damages to the full extent of their property. 

(6) To increase the efficiency of organization and 
further promote the rational solution of disputed questions 
that the principles of organization be extended in every 
industry or locality, a mutual union be organized composed 
of an equal number of representatives of both employers 
and laborers in the industry or district represented. That 
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laborers on the one hand and capitalists on the other shall 
both agree that no change in wages or other conditions 
shall be demanded in any shop until the same has been 
reported to and fully discussed by this mutual organiza- 
tion, and in this discussion both sides shall be entitled to 
have all the facts laid before the mutual union. 

While the decision of this body would not always 
prevent a rupture, it would probably do so in nine cases 
out of ten. 

In most cases strikes arise from bad feeling created by 
the offensive attitude of one party or the other to the dis- 
pute. 

This mutual union would have the effect of eliminating 
this factor by the friendly discussion on equalterms by both 
parties before the complaint became chronic on either side. 
For instance, if there was a grievance in one factory in 
a district or on one road in a city, the other factories or 
roads would be interested in having the grievance cor- 
rected, especially if it did not exist in their concern. And 
so the hot-headed laborers would be subjected to the re- 
straint of the self-interest and better judgment of their 
comrades, and also the narrow-minded or hot-headed em- 
ployers would be under the restraint of the better judg- 
ment and broader views of the more rational of their class. 
Another reason why this would be likely to be very effica- 
cious in preventing strikes is that the whole relation be- 
tween laborers and capitalists would be in strict accordance 
with full equality of rights and a thorough recognition of 
the representative positions and responsibilities of the 
laborers, which is now either openly or tacitly denied by 
employers, and which is at bottom the cause of nearly all 
the difficulty which results in strikes. Moreover, this in- 
dustrial senate would compel both laborers and capitalists 
to be more intelligently informed about the questions in 
which they were both concerned, as their success or failure 
would chiefly depend upon the rational presentation of 
their side instead of bluffing misrepresentation and brute 
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force, as at present. This in itself would be a liberal edu- 
cation in economics as well as in social rights. It would 
tend to develop among the laborers a genuine respect for 
the employers whom they now hate as inherent enemies; 
it would tend to develop among employers a more demo- 
cratic spirit and liberal recognition of equality of manhood 
in laborers instead of the personal contempt and assumed 
inferiority which is at present too prevalent in the conduct 
of too many American employers. This mistaken and 
souring attitude of laborers towards employers and em- 
ployers towards laborers is the real evil element in the 
situation. j 

To eliminate that would be one great step towards the 
possibility of industrial peace, to which nothing could con- 
tribute more than the mutual union or industrial senate 
here suggested. Nobody has anything to lose by this 
step, and society has everything to gain. There is no 
doubt whatever but what laborers would unanimously con- 
sent to co-operation on these conditions. If capitalists 
continue to deny to laborers the same right to organize as 
they themselves enjoy, and refuse to co-operate on terms 
of equality, then they, and they alone, should be held re- 
sponsible for all the consequences. 


The Free Coinage of Bonds. 


How many millions of gold has Mr. Cleveland the 
right and power to borrow from the banks, in order to 
maintain the government's exclusive ability to pay gold 
when no banks or business men are paying it? Is it good 
business sense to allow the banks to exact gold from the gov- 
ernment when the government cannot exact gold from the 
banks or from anybody? The President confesses that the 
same gold which the government has bought, can immedi- 
ately be drawn out again by those who have sold it to the 
government. The process is one that, if mechanical facili- 
ties were furnished adequate to its financial potency, and if 
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the greenbacks can be kept from over-accumulation in the 
Treasury, could as well be carried on at the rate of $62,000, - 
ooo per day, or even per hour, as $62,000,000 per year, 
This makes it a sieve. But it is of more importance that 
at all times heretofore the notion that one kind of currency 
could be exacted from the government while another could 
be got from the banks and the people, has been regarded 
as radically unsound and unfair. 

The government no sooner pays $62,000,000 and bonds 
for $62,000,000 in gold, than the syndicate who have sold 
the gold to the government for the bonds are ready to sell 
the bonds to the bankers for $62,000,000 of greenbacks. 

The following, from the financial column of the New 
York Herald (Feb. 17th), indicates that the syndicate is 
shortening the process by paying for half of the gold in 
greenbacks itself, thus avoiding to that extent the green- 
backs getting into the Treasury. Says the Herald: 

The bank statement does not reflect the withdrawals of gold for pay- 
ment into the Sub-Treasury on account of subscriptions to bonds. It is 
understood that the syndicate insists that every subscriber for $500,000 of 
the bonds shall pay in $1,000,000 in gold and accept $500,000 of green- 


backs for the excess. In this way the syndicate expects to get enough gold 
perhaps to pay for all the bonds it will individually receive. 


By keeping the greenbacks going out as fast as the 
bonds, the syndicate will always keep abroad among the 
bankers the means of drawing out all the gold it puts in, 
especially as it has several hundred millions more green- 
backs out to start with than there is gold to be drawn upon 
when the ‘‘ reserve ”’ is at its best. 

The gold thus stands asa ‘‘ call loan” tothe Treasury, 
withdrawable at any moment by those who deposit it, 
though to obtain this ‘‘call loan” the government encumbers 
itself with a permanent debt in the form of a free coinage of 
gold-bearing bonds in favor of the bankers, which repeats its 
issues as often as the bankers can gather up greenbacks 
enough to force new issues of bonds. To make the facilities 
of the bankers for pumping bonds out of the Treasury as 
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great as possible, either the government or the syndicate, 
(the Herald does not clearly indicate which) takes pains to 
see that for every million in ‘‘ call gold” obtained by the 
Treasury, there shall get abroad among the bankers half a 
million in bonds, and half a million in means of calling the 
gold back. Thus, half the gold obtained goes into the 
Treasury especially tethered to its contributors, so that they 
can jerk it back, and the other half is subjected to be 
drawn out by any part of the $346,000,000 of greenbacks 
which may not be in the Treasury. 

In resisting the free coinage of silver for the fiatists of 
the South and West, Mr. Cleveland tenders us, as his 
alternative, a free coinage of bonds for bankers to any extent 
which a quicksand in the revenues induced by a bad tariff 
bill and a perpetual sinkhole in the Treasury, induced by 
the legal tenders, may require. 

So long as the bankers hold $62,000,000 of greenbacks, 
they can continue to draw that sum in gold and with it 
demand $62,000,000 more bonds. The government has 
increased its interest burden $2,170,000 in an hour for 
what purpose? Only to increase it by a like sum the next 
hour. Who gains? Only the bankers. At what rate do 
they gain? Atarate determinable only by the limits of 
their own willingness to accept something in exchange for 
nothing. How long can the process be kept up? As long 
as Cleveland remains of the opinion that this is a good 
thing to do! 

Can it be done so rapidly that the government can in- 
crease its debt by it at the rate of $62,000,000 per month? 
It can be done as fast as the Treasury can be cleared of its 
greenbacks, and this process is only limited by the extent 
to which revenues can be kept inadequate to meet expendi- 
tures. This part of the trouble is being bravely supplied 
by the Wilson-Gorman tariff acting upon a country so 
stricken by every financial cause of distress that it can no 
longer buy much imported goods, however low may be 
their price. 
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Will the new Congress be competent to originate a 
banking and currency law adequate to the wants of the 
country? The mere increase of the revenue will not place 
the country on a firm basis without a retirement of the 
greenbacks. Such a retirement of greenbacks requires a 
banking and currency law more intelligent than most of 
the members of Congress are showing any capacity to com- 
prehend. Such a law must emanate from an extremely 
small mental circle. Nothing very wise. in finance can be 
done by millions of nomadic equals without an organiza- 
tion, an expert, or a commander. 

Two men, Hamilton and Morris, gave the coun- 
try the first bank of the United States. Two others, 
Albert Gallatin and Alexander M. Dallas, gave the country 
the second bank of the United States. Twomen, Jackson 
and Tyler, under pretence of favoring hard money and 
opposing banks, gave the country, as asubstitute for sound 
banking, the wild-cat bank nuisance. Two men,Chase and 
Spaulding, gave the country the greenback and the na- 
tional banking system. One man, Grover Cleveland, 
under pretence of maintaining the gold standard, is 
rapidly reducing the country to adilemma where the silver 
basis will be inevitable. The problem is now becoming a 
short and sharp one: whether Congress can do anything 
whatever to avert that result. Ordinarily there are too 
many wills to be consulted in Congress; too large a pro- 
portion of the members of Congress are lacking in knowl- 
edge and judgment concerning finance, and are too in- 
sanely jealous of each other and too morbidly intent on 
making party capital for some old party founded on obsolete 
issues to make any legislation possible, except through the 
faith of the mass of the members in afew leaders. Such a 
body is also hampered by the necessity of reducing issues 
which a great number of persons are to vote upon to terms 
of great singleness and simplicity. 

Within the administration party the faith, once re- 
posed in Cleveland and Carlisle, has been drawn upon by 
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bad measures until now there is a heavy balance against 
both. The Republican party is divided into a western 
wing, laboring for free silver and mountain policies, and an 
eastern wing, which is without constructive courage, or 
forward movement, whose policy is timidity and holding 
back, one-half holding that the free coinage of bonds is a 
brave and noble thing to do, and the other half clinging to 
those beggarly elements of bankruptcy—the banks as they 
are, the greenbacks as they are, and the Republican party 


as it was. 
The administration has used during the past year, on 


Mr. Carlisle’s showing, $105,002,143 of the gold which it 
has been buying, to stop the hole made by the deficiency 
of its revenues to meet its expenses. As this loss of revenue 
is purely and wholly due to the peculiar policies on which 
it staked its reputation, neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats feel under obligation to rescue the administration 
from stewing in its own grease. As fast as it shall be- 
come felt that continued gold-borrowing means a free 
coinage of bonds in behalf of the gold-lending syndicate, 
Congress if in session will be pretty sure to stop it at the 
end of the present loan, by joint resolution, if that will do, 
or by a repeal of the statute under which these bonds are 
bought. If such action shall be resisted by the President, 
there would arise that contest between the Executive and 
Congress, in which Andrew Jackson succeeded and Andrew 
Johnson failed. 

The next Congress may probably be depended on to 
restore the revenues and to make the customs duties paya- 
ble in coin only, even over the President's veto, though this 
would involve a severe conflict. Would that measure alone 
prevent us from going to asilver basis? Probably not 

What would be the effect of the silver basis if it should 
come? The London Statist and London Morning Post say 
it would be of great importance to the West and South, 
would expand our export trade and impart an active stimu- 
lus to production throughout the country. They predict- 
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ed and still predict as much for the Wilson bill. They 
simply do not know. How many of the mortgages on real 
estate would be called, if the country should appear likely 
to go on a silver basis, and would be extended only on con- 
dition of their being made payable in gold? Would the 
courts sustain contracts to pay in gold coin after silver had 
become recognized by legislation asthe sole legal standard ? 
If so, a court rendering judgment on a $200 contract paya- 
ble in gold would have to adjudge, at the present differ- 
ence, $400 to be the amount due in silver coin. Nothing 
like this has ever prevailed in the United States. It 
would be a plunge into the unknown in too many respects 
to admit of any predictions as to the extent or nature of 
the results. 

Financial storm signals in every direction are now in 
order, but the details of what is coming cannot be foretold. 
A very few statesmen, and a very little statesmanship are 
needed to weather the storm. Our duty is simple. 

1. Stop the gold loans and bond issues. 

2. Require all customs duties to be again paid in coin. 

3. Repeal the legal-tender law, and require the banks 
and the country to resume coin payments at once. 

4. Retire the legal-tenders by requiring the banks 
of the country to issue bank-notes in their stead on the 
security of their aggregate capital. 

5. Unify the banking system of the country and place 
a federal bank at its head. 

6. Repeal the bond security system of banking, and 
the ten per cent. tax on state bank issues, and subject the 
entire bank-note currency (which will be the sole paper 
money of the country, except the gold and silver certifi- 
cates) to the daily test of coin redemption in gold and 
silver. 

7. Give the banks an interest in issuing silver coins of 
their own coining as bark tokens, and in redeeming them 
in gold, as long as any disparity between the bullion value 
of the two money metals continues. 
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8. Restore enough duties on sugar and wool and 
woolens to net $65,000,000 a year increase in revenues. 

These measures will right the ship of state, give us 
an abundant and elastic paper currency which will expand 
and contract in obedience to the volume of business de- 
manding its use, will make rates of interest in Montana 
and Arkansas as low as in Wall street, will leave the 
government no care as to currency except to collect its 
coin revenue on imports, will set the lending of money free 
to absolutely unrestricted competition, will revive prices of 
commodities so far as they may have been affected by 
disparity between the two money metals or by uncertainty 
as to the government's solvency, and will be promptly fol- 
lowed by a magnificent revival of industry, profits, wages, 
enterprise, immigration and general agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial prosperity. 





The Single ax Superstition. 

Nothing can become a popular superstition that does 

not offer some sugar-plum to human conceit, or some pan- 
der to human passion, so that men can believe it because 
they desire to believe it. A superstition, therefore, always 
comes loaded with a bribe. Plenty of people would gladly 
believe that the reason the rich are rich is because the 
poor are robbed, which is about on a par with the folly of 
attributing all the accumulated wisdom of the wise to the 
deceit and imposition they have practiced on the ignorant. 
One can make as much progress towards wealth by robbing 
those who have got nothing to lose, as he can make to- 
wards knowledge by deceiving the ignorant. The Single 
Tax Superstition finds its bribe in the offer it makes to in- 
flate the conceit of every man who lacks wealth, by assur- 
ing him that he is in all intellectual respects the equal of 
those who possess it, and in all moral respects he is their 
superior, since they got it by robbing him, and he could 
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have got it but for his honesty. This makes his destitu- 
tion a basis of membership in the aristocracy of the abso- 
lutely good, and throws the halo of sainthood around 
every poor Joe who sleeps in the muck and squalor of Tom 
all-Alone’s. 

Temporarily this superstition had given signs of dy- 
ing out, through having mixed up in too much bad com- 
pany, when the agitation of the tenement-house reform 
movement afforded its Mahdi, Mr. George, an opportunity 
to be heard again. In this aspect the Single Tax Super- 
stition occurs as an obstacle, not perhaps a very perma- 
nent one, to such practical efforts as are making in the 
line of requiring better habitations to be offered at lower 
rates of rent to the working-classes. As a nuisance it 
deserves more attention than it would receive as a mere 
vagary. Mr. George says: ‘‘No! If landlords are com- 
pelled to furnish better houses they will get better 
rents. ‘The only true reform is to abolish rent altogether.” 
Of course this scheme would apply as well to every other 
commodity. If you want good goods abolish prices; if 
good work abolish wages; if low rates on loans of money 
abolish interest, if cheap goods abolish profits. There is 
no particular in which rental space, in a form fitted for 
occupancy, considered as a commodity offered for sale to 
a person desiring to occupy it, differs as to the mode of 
creating its value from any other commodity. 

In all cases nature furnishes the material; appropria- 
tion by man subjects it to private title, labor adapts it to 
use, and the demand of the consumer gives it a value which 
cost of production measures. The order is as follows: 

1. Nature furnishes all materials to somebody some- 
where gratis, and in the form in which she furnishes them 
they have always no value. 

2. Man appropriates all materials at this no-value 
point whereby they become the subjects of private owner- 
ship, without competition, resistance or injustice. 

3. No man works on any materials which he does 
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not first own, except induced thereby by some one who 
does own them. Therefore, all labor in production is in- 
duced by private ownership. Hence, title originates labor. 
Labor never originates title. 

4. All labor consists in transforming, transporting 
or transferring something already owned, as a means to 
adapt it to the social demand or use, in order to obtain the 
increased value which its greater adaptation to the con- 
sumptive wants of society will confer. This clearly con- 
cedes demand—z. ¢., the consumer—to be the creator of its 
value. It is the prospective price he stands ready to pay 
which induces and rewards every intermediate change of 
form, of place, or of ownership, which constitutes wealth 
production. 

Taking the facts in this order, every commodity from 
a corner lot to a cambric needle, is traceable back ina 
chain, beginning with the last step, vzz.: its market value, 
and ending with the first, vzz.: its appropriation. 

1. Effective demand creates the market value of 
every commodity. 

2. Its market value causes the labor to be given to 
produce it. 

3. Title to the thing produced must precede the 
labor of production as motive, or the producer cannot get 
market value. 

4. Title begins in appropriation of gratuitous gifts 
of nature at the no-value point. 

The pen which wrote ‘‘ Progress and Poverty”’ is thus 
traceable back to the appropriation at the no-value point 
of the land in which the gold or iron ore was mined from 
which the pen was made. 

The single tax is a compound of three errors in eco- 
nomic science, one of which is an error as to the source of 
title to things, vzz.: that no man has a just title except to 
that which he produces; one as to the cause of value in 
things, véz.: that whoever produces a thing produces also 
its value, and one as to the susceptibility of a certain value, 


’ 
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vis.: the value of land, to division in taxation so as to assign 
one definite part of the value, say half, to the land without 
the improvements and the other definite portion, say the 
remaining half of the value, to the improvemegts without 
the land, and then to enact as a fiscal measure a tax 
which will fall on the value of the land only, leaving the 
improvements untaxed and capable of free and valuable 
uses unaffected and indeed rather aided than otherwise by 
the fact that the value of the land, of which the improve- 
ments under existing law are part, has been taxed out of 
existence. 

The first two propositions are economic mistakes— 
simple errors of fact, and the third is not even an eco- 
nomic error, because to attain the dignity of being an 
economic error it must embody some. policy which man- 
kind, if they choose to vote for it with sufficient numeri- 
cal unanimity, can put into practice, the economic error 
consisting in the fact that its effects will be disastrous to 
society. A bad banking or coinage or tariff statute is an 
economicerror, because if voted for with sufficient unanimity 
to pass it, it could go into effect. But if a proposition, when 
voted for unanimously by a state or nation, cannot be put 
into practice in the manner and form in which it is pro- 
posed, and if the only thing that could be put into practice 
would be some flat contradiction either of one-half or of 
the other half of the so-called measure, then the thing pro- 
posed is not even an economic error, because it fails to 
raise the fundamental economic problem which underlies 
all economic questions, vzs.: will the measure, when put 
into practice, benefit or injure society? Itis simply an eco- 
nomic impossibility or absurdity—a day dream or vagary. 
To this class belongs the single tax. The proposal to tax 
the values of land without taxing improvements, is impos- 
sible of being carried out, no matter how unanimously the 
people of any country may vote for it. 

Mr. George’s first proposition is ethical, v7z.: that no 
man has a just title except to that which he produces. 
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Henry George did not produce Chickering Hall and 
had no hand in producing any part of it. Hence on this 
assumption he could no more get title to it forthree hours as 
a means to hold a single tax meeting by paying the pre- 
tended owner $100, than its pretended owner could law- 
fully buy a title in fee from Astor. But Mr. George did 
have this false title recently, as a means to hold a meeting 
for the denunciation of private title to land, without per- 
ceiving that in the act of buying a private title to land for 
three hours he was sanctioning the purchase of private 
titles in fee; acting by virtue of the very right he was 
holding the meeting to denounce. 

When an auditor asked Mr. George to talk about ‘‘ Im- 
migration,” two of the persons who believe that private 
title to land cannot justly exist even for a moment, pro- 
ceeded without writ or process to ‘‘ put him out,” and act- 
ually ejected him forcibly from that hall which neither 
George nor they had produced and which, therefore, ac- 
cording to the doctrine they were met to assert, they could 
not own for so much as one moment. 

The value of Chickering Hall asa place of meeting 
lay in its centrality relatively to the whole social move- 
ment or concentration of population, residences, accommo- 
dations and buildings, which we call the City of New York. 
Whoever contributed to the social movement itself helped 
to cause the centrality of Chickering Hall, and hence to 
create its value, and as every human being in the world 
does something to mould the aggregated societary move- 
ment, it follows that the value of Chickering Hall was pro- 
duced by the entire population of the globe; the same 
causes which produced the centrality and value of the 
building produced also the centrality and value of the lot, 
just as the same causes which produce a cat produce its 
skin and fur, which are part of the cat. 

The building is unthinkable as a piece of real estate 
with no lot to stand on. The lot is unthinkable as a piece 
of real estate, if perpetually divorced from the right and 
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power to build on it. The one is as perpetually impossi- 
ble of existence or of value without its alliance with the 
others as a cat and its skin, or Antonio and his blood in the 
tragedy of Shylock. 

This unity between improvements and the lot, is not 
asserted in behalf of this particular building or any par- 
ticular improvement and the lot, but any building or im- 
provement which happens to occupy the lot. Buildings 
may change in form and entity as blood changes in the 
veins and arteries of Antonio, but whatever blood isin his 
veins at any particular moment is Antonio’s blood for 
which the bond of Shylock calls. The solid earth might 
conceivably revolve from under the building and its envi- 
ronment, and a new equivalent space of earth take its 
place, but if its environment of population, streets and 
social movement remained the same, then the new lot 
would hold the same building in the same central location 
relatively to population, and would have the same value 
and be in the economic sense the same lot. 

Mr. George has much to say about God having given 
us the land, but it is not the land which God gave us that 
George taxes, but land values, and as all land values are 
conferred by man and none of them by God, there is no 
theological side to this economic question. God had noth- 
ing to do with making the value of lot or building, and 
will have nothing to do with the disappearance of such 
value other than as he created the earth and its people, 
with a constitution which developed them into certain 
capacities and desires, of which value is the expression. 

The value of the lots is not a gift of God, but a result 
of population. No economic value in anything is a gift of 
God, but is wholly a result of human capacity and desire. 
Unless we identify God with all human desire as is done 
in Brahminism but not in Christianity (in which case there 
remains no distinction between good «nd evil,) value is 
wholly a human affair and begins and ends in man and in 
his efforts and products. 
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The economic value of land being wholly of human 
creation, it is a sophistry to say that because God gave the 
land to all, no one man can appropriate its value in private 
ownership. God did not give a cent’s worth of its value 
to all or toany. That was given by man alone, like the 
value of all other commodities. It isthis humanly created 
value which man appropriates in private ownership. Upon 
George’s own principle, therefore, that man individually 
can appropriate whatever he creates, it becomes axiomatic 
that man collectively, having created or produced the values 
of land, can collectively appropriate or make them private 
property. Collective man has done this in the only way 
in which collective man can act, vs.: by custom and by 
legislation. 

We donot at present pause to show that valuesof land 
cannot come into existence except as the consequence of 
private property in land, which has been so fully proven 
by Roscher, Lavellaye and other of the historical school 
of economists. 

What we are now concerned in is the simpler fact 
that in practice there are not two separate values, one of 
land, the other of improvements, one of which can be 
taken and the other left, like the case of the two women 
who will be found grinding at the mill in the final judg- 
ment, but that the value of improved lands is one like the 
case of the child brought before Solomon, to divide which 
is to destroy it. 

It will not be claimed that naked land, divorced for- 
ever from any power to improve it at any time, would 
have any rent-producing quality, or any pecuniary value. 
It would stand like a book so clasped that it could never 
be read, a horse that could never be bridled, or a ship that 
could never be launched. What is called, therefore, the 
value of the lot is the value of the right to put upon the 
lot the maximum of improvement or building which the 
situation of the lot will justify, so as to pay a more re- 
munerative return on the capital invested in the building 
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than the same amount of capital invested in competing 
forms of industry will earn. The sole source of revenue 
to the owner is not the inverted cone of land which has its 
base in the four sides of the lot built upon and its apex in 
the centre of the earth. No rent is derivable from that 
portion and hence it is no more a part of the source of 
value than the unused space above the top of the building 
and reaching upward to the stars. What is called the 
economic value of the lot alone, without the buildings, is 
the prospective value which the vacant lot would derive 
from its location, as an opportunity for building, not as a 
source of original renting, the rent to be earned by its 
own qualities as a vacant lot, for in that state it would earn 
no rent. Hence if that state were made perpetual, the lot 
would be perpetually valueless. Mr. George concedes 
that there are no values of land except those which arise 
from the capitalization of its rent, and hence that land 
which is from any cause reduced in perpetuity to the con- 
dition of ‘‘no-rent land” can have no economic value. 

This being so, the value (so called) of the lot is merely 
a reflex effect of the prospective building which the lot is 
best capable of containing, in view of the demand for rental 
space in that locality as distinguished from the value of 
the building which the lot actually contains which may be 
less or more. 

If the building which the lot actually contains is very 
inferior to the ideal building which the social demand jus- 
tifies, then the building, though rented to its utmost capa- 
city and value, may be an incubus on the value of the lot 
and the lot would sell for more with it off. In such a case 
we say colloquially that the naked lot has become worth 
more than the occupied lot and present building combined, 
but this is inaccurate. What we mean is that the right to 
put on the lot a building of greater rental value than the 
present building, is worth more than the lot as now occu- 
pied, by the sum total of the added capital on which the 
rental of the maximum building which that lot would jus- 
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tify, would pay an interest. But this increased value of 
the lot for building purposes, is a value reflected 
wholiy from the prospective value of the building which 
the lot deserves or needs, in view of the demand for rental 


space. 

The so-called value of the lot being thus a reflex effect 
of the rental value either of the existing improvements, or 
of the socially demanded and prospective improvements, it 
follows that there is no value in any lot fer se as a lot, but 
that all lot values so-called are a reflex effect of improve- 
ments present or prospective. 

The relation which the value of the lot sustains to the 
improvements is that of a shadow to the substance. Hence 
a proposal to tax the values that inhere in the lot fer se, 
irrespective of its improvements present or prospective, is 
a proposal to tax a vacuum, a cypher, a zero point, a non- 
entity. 

Suppose there were a unanimous desire to enact the 
so-called single tax in New York state. No form of such 
a statute could be more effective than the following: 

(1) Be it enacted, etc., that henceforth there shall be no tax collected 
from any person in this state except a single tax on such value as attaches 
to the land heretofore owned by such person, irrespective of and to the ex- 
clusion of any value that arises to such land through and on account of the 
right, power, hope, expectation or possibility that such person or his suc- 
cessors in ownership may at any time improve, cultivate, build on, or in 
any way subject to private ownership or dominion any part of such land ; 
and such tax shall be imposed to the full value of the economic rent de- 
rivable by the owner from such land divested of all improvements thereon 
and of all power, right, hope and expectation of ever improving, cultivating, 
building on or in any way utilizing the same. 

(2) The just and true intent of this act is that all the values imparted to 
such land by the improving, or by the prospect or hope of improving the 
same, or which are in any way humanly and socially created through the 
improvements and environment due to human labor, and by the social 
movement, shall be exempt from taxation, and only the economic values 
which were divinely imparted by the Creator to the lot itself shall be taxed 
for maintaining the state. 

(3) Hence in the assessment of this tax, the assessors shall assess only 
the economic value which the land has, in the form in which God gave it to 
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man without either improvement or the right to improve, or social environ- 
ment or artificial adjunct of any kind and especially without any right in 
one person to invest any other person with any private title to or monopoly 
in the use of such land for ever so short a period. 

(4) And for the collection of the tax if not paid, the writ shall issue to 
the collector to sell all the right to use the land which the purchaser can ob- 
tain without acquiring any title to the improvements heretofore made onthe 
land by others, or to their use, or to make or use any improvements on the 
land in the future. And out of the fund of taxes collected by the collector 
on such sales, not only shall all the expenses of Federal, State, County and 
Municipal Government be paid, but out of the surplus all deficiencies in the 
architecture of public and private buildings shall be supplied, all unemployed 
labor shall be kept employed, all unhappy and hypochondriac beings shal} 
be amused to the utmost extent their nervous sensibilities will bear without 
pain, all the ignorant shall be instructed, all the vicious reformed and all the 
poor made rich—to the end that in whatsoever particulars the creation of 
man and the evolution of society now amount to a failure by God, they may 
all become a success by George. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 

The mere passage of such an act would of course be a 
manifestation of social idiocy. No community would be 
capable of it. Yet it contains no word which does not 
accurately embody some feature of the single tax halluci- 
nation. No assessor could find any value or property 
subject to taxation under it. No collector could offer 
anything for sale to collect the tax for non-payment. No 
tax would be paid. No government could be sustained. 
Anarchy would set in and society would come to a dead 
halt. 

If by a variation in its language the single tax should 
be made collectable by giving a right to sell the improve- 
ments, confiscating in the first instance only that portion 
of the value reflected by those improvements, or by the 
right to improve on the lot itself, then the tax would be a 
tax on improvements and therefore not the single tax as 
advocated by George. But supposing such a tax act passed, 
and the former value of the improved lot to be reduced 
one-half, by confiscating that portion of the value which 
the building had imparted to the lot, even this act of con- 
fiscation of values could not be consummated without stipu- 
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lating with the purchaser of the building how long that 
building would be permitted to remain on that lot. If 
forever, this would restore the former title to the new 
purchaser. If fora shorter term it would be selling the 
land and improvements to the new purchaser for such 
shorter term, but by the same kind of private title as 
the single taxer denies the validity of, thus vesting in him 
a part of the title, the whole of which was by the act denied 
to his predecessor. When so vested in the purchaser the 
same proportion of the value arising from the rentals 
would attach to the land, provided the same permanency 
in the use of the improvements were assured as existed 
under the owner whose economic rent was supposed to be 
confiscated. 

From every point of view the single tax vagary is 
wholly beneath logical analysis. It is the foot-ball of po- 
litical economists, valuable only to develop those muscles 
of the nether limbs in the use of which the most intel- 
lectual philosopher is compelled to descend to a certain 
rivalry with animals of the baser and more stupid sort in 
order to give the ball asounder kick. Such vagaries as 
these, however, have a peculiar fascination for minds 
which feel the need of a recrudescence of barbarism. 
The man who propounds them becomes a sort of Peter the 
Hermit, or Ponce de Leon, or veiled prophet of Khoras- 
san, or William Miller who induces a great many simpler 
souls to expect they are going to restore Jerusalem, find 
the Fountain of Youth, abolish poverty or go up from the 
house-tops in their night gowns. 

So long as the race demands superstitions they will be 
supplied. The promise of an economic millenium, on this 
side the grave, through a tax which everybody receives 
and nobody pays, is as good a superstition as has been 
foisted on the world since Joe Smith found the Book of 
Mormon at Palmyra. 
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New York Banks and the Bank Reserves. 


The American, edited by Wharton Barker, makes a 
charge concerning our present national banking system 
which deserves attention. We have brought the point 
made by 7he American to the attention of some of our lead- 
ing New York bankers, and their explanation amounts 
practically to an admission of the truth of Zhe American's 


facts. The American says: 

The national banks are practically divided into three classes: (1) 
Country banks, (2) Reserve city banks, (3) New York banks—these latter 
the ultimate reserve banks of the entire country. The ‘‘ country banks '’"— 
about 3,700 in number—are authorized by the National Banking act to keep 
three-fifths, or sixty per cent., of their ‘‘ lawful money reserves’’ in the 
banks of the reserve cities—twenty-two in number, including New York— 
while the banks in the ‘‘ reserve cities ’ outside of New York are authorized 
to keep fifty per cent. of their reserves in the New York banks. The effect 
of these arrangements is, that the national banks in the reserve cities com- 
pete for possession of the ‘‘reserves”’ of the country banks, by paying 
interest upon them; and that the country banks, almost universally, keep 
their reserves up to the legal limit in the reserve cities; and that, practically, 
the whole body of them keep reserves in such reserve cities nearest to them 
and also in New York. The national banks of the reserve cities outside of 
New York also keep their reserves in New York—and practically, also, up 
to the legal limit. 

The New York banks, it is thus perceived, are custodians of the legal- 
tender reserve funds of the country to an enormous extent; on the 6th of 
March, 1893, just before the explosion of the panic, to the amount of $194,- 
000,000; and on the 19th of December last to the amount of $205, 500, 000. 
Of these enormous funds, ten banks—commonly called ‘‘ stock exchange 
banks "’—held $120,000,000; and, with half a dozen exceptions, the whole 
New York national banks were debtor banks of a like kind in sums varying 
from $4,000,000 downward—and of the total of these debts more than 
$60,000,000 were owed to State and private banks, and to trust, deposit 
and guarantee companies. The average rate of interest paid was two per 
cent. 

‘*It goes without saying ’’ that the New York bankers did not allow 
these funds to lie idle. They were loaned as rapidly as received—chiefly to 
stock exchange operators; and in sucha way that when, in 1893, the country 
banks and the reserve banks outside of New York called for their funds, the 
New York banks were unable to respond—with the consequence that 
the whole country had to suffer from the speculative operations of ten or 
twelve New York national bank presidents. 
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If it had been in the power of the New York national bank presidents 
—and they had been willing—to have refunded to their creditor banks even 
twenty or twenty-five millions of dollars in excess of the sums they actually did 
refund, which in the aggregate amounted to about $50,000,000 out of nearly 
$200,000, 000, the severity of the panic would have been immensely lessened ; 
probably its evil effects would not have been more than twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. of what they actually were. 

The foregoing statement illustrates the supreme importance of a recon- 
struction of the reserve system of the national banks. 

We print this long extract in full because it enforces 
the point so repeatedly made in the SocIAL ECUNOMIST 
that the concentration in large cities, especially in New 
York, of deposits, under the name of reserves, effected by 
our present system, gives New York City a banking inter- 
est not in harmony with that of the rest of the country, 
and needs to be set off by some system of unification or 
branch banking whereby the New York banks can become 
more closely allied to the country banks. At present the 
New York banks are like an alien aristocracy to the country 
banks or like the non-resident landlords to the Irish ten- 
ants. They can drawa revenue from their deposits of 
reserves by banks of other cities and of the country, with- 
out rendering to the banks making the deposits even the 
counter service in periods of stress which those deposits 
call for, still less the more comprehensive service which 
needs to be rendered by the heart of any financial system 
to its extremities. 

The city banks shirk all charge of bank-note circula- 
tion. Needing none themselves they do not comprehend 
or co-operate in supplying the need of a note circulation by 
the country banks. Many of them profess to see no need 
of any paper money whatever and most of them are barely 
beginning to see that greenbacks are making the trouble 
but have no plan of getting over to a bank-note currency. 
They are not in a condition to assume the function which 
was assumed by the two United States banks of redeeming 
in coin the general note circulation of all the country 
banks, and of the banks of other cities, although they 
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actually hold in their vaults under the present system all 
the deposits required to make them safe in so doing. 

If the banks of the United States are ever to come to 
coin payments again, the banks which hold the coin re- 
serves of the whole country must assume the function of 
coin redemption on all the bank-notes of the country or 
coin redemption upon notes would be adream. This has 
been the order of banking wherever coin redemption has 
been continuously maintained simultaneously with the right 
in many banks to issue paper money. Our present catas- 
trophe in the currency comes from vesting the duty of coin 
redemption in the government only, while the bank re- 
serves which should accompany this duty are in the New 
York banks. 

The only qualification which the New York bankers 
make upon the statement of facts presented by 7he Amert- 
can, consists in saying that in the main the Western and 
Southern banks which first felt the scarcity of money were 
not the same Western and Southern banks which had the 
ample deposits in New York; that the deposits were 
chiefly due to the stronger Western and Southern city 
banks, while the distress began among the weaker Western 
and Southern country banks which had small deposits or 
none to draw upon. The latter came in crowds into the 
New York money market to buy currency, and bid against 
each other among the brokers, banks and merchants until 
they had driven currency toa premium, and when they 
had driven currency to a premium the New York banks 
could no longer furnish currency to their Western and 
Southern city banks, however large their deposits might be. 

It must be conceded that this statement does not 
materially impeach the general facts narrated by The 
American but only places one Sauve gui peut a few days 
before another. The New York banks with $200,000,000 
of deposits due to city, Western and Southern banks, threw 
up the sponge as soon as currency went to a premium and 
did not pay the ‘‘reserves”’ due to other banks. 
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This does go far to show that the reserves deposited 
in the New York banks under the present practice are 
good reserves to secure the New York banks in times of 
stress but they are not good reserves to the banks which 
deposit them. For the purpose of carrying the depositing 
banks of the West, South, and of other cities, through a 
crisis, they might as well bein the bottom of the sea. 
They are a deprivation of assets and not a reserve. 

This would not be true if the whole banking system 
of the country were unified in the manner provided for in 
the bill advocated by Mr. Gunton before the Banking and 
Currency Committee and printed in the SoctAL ECONOMIST 
for January. Under this system we suppose one of the 
metropolitan banks, say the Park National, to be the deposi- 
tee, and clearing and redeeming bank of say seventy de- 
positing branch banks located wherever they might be. 
These seventy depositing banks would have become 
branches of the Park National, each owning some small 
proportionate portion of its stock, and having some minor- 
ity voice in its Board of Directors. In exchange, there- 
for the Park National would own some portion in the 
stock of each of these branch banks, and would have had 
its say in the selection of its officers, and would at all 
times have had access to its books, and the power to watch 
its loans. 

The second bank of the United States had thirty-five 
branches and the effect was to make it the pioneer insti- 
tution in loans to the South and West, so that it had $40,- 
000,000 of loans in those sections in 1830. Yet it was 
always secure and no depositor, bill-holder or even stock- 
holder ever lost a dollar by it. The banking system of 
Canada and of England is branched in this manner and 
security results, together with a cheap money market and 
low rates of interest on the frontiers and less inflation and 
speculation in the centres. 

The experience of our panic of ’93, as interpreted in 
The American, proves that American banks instinctively 
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seek unity through the branch system, by making all the 
deposits required for such a system in the central banks, 
but when the return benefits are looked for in the form of 
greater security in panics they do not getthem. The great 
banks are willing to convoy the small banksin still weather, 
but the instant a tempest sets in they leave them to the 
fury of the gale. But if a portion of the cargo on the 
smaller vessels of the fleet were owned by the convoying 
craft, and a voice in the management of the convoying 
craft were allotted to the owners of the smaller vessels, 
they will stand together through storm and shine. 

The American's remedy for the evil is to convert the 
government or Treasury of the United States into a bank 
of deposit, and make it the recipient of the $200,000,000 
of reserve deposits now held by the New York City banks. 
The United States Treasury would make a very poor holder 
of the final reserve of the banks, at least so long as the 
$500,000,000 in legal tenders are out, and can be used as a 
means of drawing out this ‘‘ final reserve”’ for export at 
the rate of six millions a week. One can easily foresee 
that a panic would run through the banks if the gold, now 
so low in the Treasury, were also the ultimate coin re- 
serves of all the banks in the country, yet could be drawn 
upon, by means of the greenbacks, for shipment and for 
hoarding. 

It is painful and, in a sense, dispiriting to dwell in 
terms of destructive criticism without showing what the 
nature of the constructive work needs to be. 

It cannot consist in rallying to the help of Cleveland, 
because he has no policy except that of destroying revenues 
and running deeper in debt to get the means of appearing 
to be able to pay debts. This is a drift toward Macaw- 
berism which no Congress can intelligently follow. 

It cannot be found in following the New York banks, 
as they have a pecuniary interest in grabbing the coin re- 
serves of the country without performing the duty of coin 
redemption for the other banks, or coin payments to any 
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customers. This makes it profitable for them to squeeze 
all the other financial centres of the country without sub- 
jecting them to any return of the squeezing process. 

Whence, then, can a constructive policy come? 

It can only come from the newly-elected Congress, 
and it can only come from that, if Cleveland, in calling it 
together, will simply get down from his Czar’s throne and 
recognize the fact that that Congress and not he, nor his 
party, represents the people. 

Such a course would conform to the spirit of re- 
sponsible government, now dominant throughout the world, 
which requires that the latest-elected body of representa- 
tives of the people should dictate the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

It will seem to some a Utopian policy to ask the new 
Congress to restore the wool and sugar duties, to retire the 
greenbacks by a substitution in their stead of bank-notes, 
with the daily test of coin redemption, to unify the bank- 
ing system of the country and give it a responsible centre 
and head such as the English, French and German banking 
systems have, and to repeal the legal-tender law now, 
while putting an end, by the creation of an adequate 
government bank, to the possibility of our ever again 
needing to pass a legal-tender law even in the severest 
stress of war. 

These are the integrating, constructive, prosperity-pro- 
ducing policies which a Franklin, Hamilton or Clay, a 
Webster, Lincoln, Seward or Chase, a Gallatin, Madison, 
Pitt or Colbert would propose. 

If these shall be overborne and Mexican, half-breed, 
desert and swash-buckler policies shall rule, then as we 
waited for a protective tariff and a national currency until 
they came as adjuncts to a great civil war, so we may wait 
for the birth of a system of sound finance to the military 
conditions and civic courage which will naturally evolve 
through the sectional and social struggles to which incom- 
petent policies will lead. 
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The Martin Mulct Law of lowa. 
FRANK L. McVEY. 


During the sessions of the National Prohibition Con- 
vention in St. Louis several years ago, a great American 
flag hung from the ceiling of the hall with the words onit, 
‘«Des Moines, the largest city in the world without a sa- 
loon.”” The flag was the pride of the Iowa prohibitionists. 
It told the story of their battle with the liquor interest, and 
the victory they had won with the aid of the Republican 
party. The flag heralded to the world that there was one 
city of over 50,000 inhabitants that had no open saloons; 
but it said nothing of the druggists and ‘‘ bootleggers”’ 
who in despite of law flourished in secret places—a hidden 
menace far worse than the open saloons. The same flag 
hung last summer over the meeting of a local prohibition 
convention. The words were no longer on the flag and it 
was covered with crape. The members of the convention 
were bound by a kindred feeling, as they thought over the 
long years of seemingly useless toil and trouble. But the 
fight is not ended, for the remaining members of the pro- 
hibition party have organized again for another contest with 
the liquor trust. They have systematized the work and 
expect to test the legality of the Martin mulct law which 
has superseded the old prohibitory amendment. 

The Assembly of 1884 passed a bill providing for the 
submission of a prohibition amendment to the people. At 
this time the saloon flourished in the State, but the different 
municipalities always had more or less trouble in the reg- 
ulation and collection of license rates. Some of the smaller 
towns had local option. There was, however, a con- 
stantly increasing sentiment in favor of prohibition and 
when the amendment was submitted to the people it was 
carried by a majority of 30,000. The amendment went 
into effect at midnight, July 3, 1884, and for ten years re- 
mained intact. 

Des Moines, the capital of the State, has always been 
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the centre of the bitterest fight between the two elements. 
At the time of the passage of the amendment, Des Moines 
had 35,000 inhabitants. The large majority of her citizens 
insisted upon the enforcement of the law. There were 
constant violations as a matter of course, but the law was 
enforced with fair success. As the enthusiasm died away 
and the conflict seemed fruitless, the citizens were not so 
zealous in their prosecutions and vigilance began to flag. 
Des Moines has grown in those ten years to be a city of 
80,000 inhabitants. The city has 30 miles of paving and 
one of the best street railway systems in the country. The 
buildings formerly occupied by saloons have been torn 
down and fine, large buildings have taken their places. 
Although these things did not necessarily come about 
through prohibition, nevertheless they go to show that at- 
tempts to limit the liquor business are not injurious to a 
city. 

It was no easy matter to conduct a continual fight 
against the saloons. A certain element in the state aided 
and abetted the attempts to re-establish the saloon in the 
state and in consequence the fight was made more difficult 
by the union of this element with the liquor interest. 
Neither was it child's play to drive several thousand men 
out of their business, destroy their means of living and 
force hundreds into bankruptcy. Aided by their numerous 
sympathizers, the liquor men made war. A constant battle 
waged between the saloons and the better class of Iowa's 
people during the prohibitive period. At times it raged 
fiercely, at others dying down, until some violation more 
flagrant than the rest caused it to break out anew. The 
killing and injury of men and the destruction of property 
are but incidents in the enforcement of the law. 

By this time a certain class of lawyers, constables and 
justices of the peace had learned that the convicting and 
fining of offenders was a plum that must not be lost 
sight of. And they didn’t lose sight of it; as long as the 
law existed, it was used as a means of extortion. Those 
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who enforced the law did so not because they favored it, 
but because they could get something out of it. Every 
justice court had three or four professional searchers. 
These men invaded private property and entered homes 
sometimes without warrants. If only a single bottle of 
beer was found, or an empty whiskey flask, it was taken 
to the justice court and the case tried, the spoils condemned 
to destruction and the justice, witnesses and constables 
awarded fees. As a matter of course, the search business 
developed into a farce for the public, and a money-making 
scheme for searchers. There are, however, many in- 
stances where carloads of beer and large quantities of 
whiskey were destroyed. The abuses of the law and the 
right of search disgusted the people, and was one of the 
main causes for the amendment of the law. Thesearchers 
managed to keep out the open saloons, but the number of 
drugstores had doubled, although the health of the city con- 
‘tinued excellent. The difficulty of enforcing the law and 
the negligence and cowardice of the officers, made it im- 
possible to check the many attempts to sell thirsty citizens 
their favorite drinks. The terms of the old law permitted 
druggists to sell liquors for medicinal, mechanical and 
culinary purposes. The consequence was a rapid increase 
in the number of drugstores in the different parts of the 
state and the large sale of beers and liquors. In the ex- 
amination of receipts, which were required to be signed by 
the purchaser of the intoxicant, telling the purpose it was 
desired for, many names of prominent men were found. 
Not that these men had more purchases of any kind at 
these stores, but that their names had been used by the 
buyer and accepted by the druggist as that of the signer 
when he well knew that such was not the case. A good 
many men, finding that it was difficult to secure liquors in 
the ordinary way, and that their reputations were damaged 
in their attempts to do so, formed what is known as ‘“‘so- 
cial clubs.” These clubs were incorporated under the law 
of the state and were nothing more or less than a drinking 
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association which provided both a place and drinks to 
those who would pay the membership fee. The ‘‘ boot- 
legger’’ was also another means of avoiding the law. This 
creature carried bottles of whiskey on his person, which he 
sold at so much a drink or delivered to regular customers. 
He met his victims in alleys and dark corners. The goods 
which he carried were the minimum in quantity but the 
maximum in effect. Both the social club and the boot- 
legger were hunted vigorously, but all this deceit and 
chicanery was very damaging to public morals. 

The original package decision in 1891 forced the au- 
thorities to allow liquors to come into the state in their 
original packages. This altered very much the conditions 
of the law. Liquors could no longer be kept out of the 
state. Previous to the decision, beer, wine and whiskies 
were smuggled into the state subject at any time to seiz- 
ure, and many carloads of beer, shipped by the different 
brewers of the Northwest into the state, were seized and 
destroyed by the officers. 

As intimated before, the law was not enforced with 
the same earnestness in all the parts of the state. Section- 
alism came into existence, which resulted in a sort of 
local option. On the eastern and western borders of the 
state the violations were open and no attempt was made 
to keep within the pale of the law. Although the law was 
a general one in its application and exempted no part of the 
state or any citizen or town of the state from its work- 
ings, it remained with each community to see that it 
was enforced. Inthe river towns, Dubuque, Davenport, 
Burlington, Keokuk, Council Bluffs and Sioux City, the sa- 
loon existed throughout the entire period. In some of these 
towns licenses were collected, a proceeding in direct opposi- 
tion to the purpose and letter of the law. Like an aveng- 
ing spirit, the saloon-keepers of one of these towns, Council 
Bluffs, after the amendment of the old law, brought suit 
against the city for the return of the money that had been 
unlawfully collected. The saloonmen stand a good chance 
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of getting back the amount they were forced to pay. Inthe 
central part of the state the saloon was fought vigorously, 
and from the time of the passage of the prohibitory law 
until its amendment by the Martin law, there was a con- 
tinual warfare as to which should have the ascendancy. 
The saloons, as saloons, were driven out, but liquors were 
still sold by the druggists and peddled around by the boot- 
leggers. 

Such a condition of affairs divided the people in their 
opinion as to the effectiveness of the law, while the con- 
tinued violations and the pardoning of sentenced violators 
destroyed the faith that formerly existed in its workings. 
Gradually the opinion prevailed that the law no longer 
prohibited, if it ever did. The Republican party, the in- 
troducer of the original movement, its stand-by and guard, 
began to shift uneasily in its political seat. The leaders 
watched cautiously the returns from the river counties, 
which showed at each election a smaller number of votes 
for the Republican party. Seeing that its ascendancy was 
in danger, and recognizing the fact that there were dis- 
turbances within the party and bolters from its ranks, 
the leaders made bold to introduce in the platform of the 
party in its convention at Des Moines in 1893 an anti- 
prohibition plank. The plank was well received by the 
people, and the large majorities with which the candidates 
of the party were elected showed that the pledge was ex- 
pected to be fulfilled. In accordance with this pledge Mr. 
Martin introduced his bill in the General Assembly, which 
was passed in March, 1894. The object of the bill is to 
make the selling of liquor in the state of Iowa as difficult 
as possible, and to hedge around the privilege of the 
saloon-keeper with as many restrictions as possible. 

The mainstay of the new law is the assessor. Upon 
his honesty, courage and sense of honor rests the success 
or failure of the law. Although the law provides for his 
dismissal, and also permits the affidavit of three citizens to 
be taken as evidence of the existence of saloons, still there 
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is room for dishonest practice if the assessor is inclined to 
do so. Each saloon is assessed $600, half of which goes to 
the county and half to the municipality in which it is col- 
lected. Any city or town can, however, add an unlimited 
amount to this assessment. Since the enforcement of the 
law lies in the collection of the tax, there must be rigorous 
rules for its collection. In the first place, all property, 
personal and real, which is concerned in the conduct of the 
establishment is liable to seizure for non-payment. In 
this manner the owner of the building becomes personally 
responsible if his tenant is not good. The applicant for 
the privilege of keeping a saloon is hedged about by many 
restrictions. In the first place, he must deposit a bond of 
three thousand dollars, properly endorsed, together with 
six hundred dollars in cash. He must, at the same time, 
present a petition signed by the majority of the voters, if 
in a town of over five thousand inhabitants, otherwise 
sixty-five per cent. of the voting population must affix 
their signatures to the document. The consent of the 
property-owners fifty feet on both sides of the place must 
be secured, and no saloon can be within three hundred 
feet of a church or a schoolhouse. When the saloon- 
keeper has complied with these restrictions his task is not 
done, for he cannot have any side-amusements, pictures of 
questionable character cannot hang on his walls, no furni- 
ture can stand in front of the bar, no screens can hide the 
drinker, everything must be open. The man who enters 
cannot sit down, and in this way prolonged visits are made 
work. The places cannot be kept open on Sunday, and on 
week-days the hours are from 5 A. M. until lop. M. If 
any parent, brother, sister, uncle, husband, wife, guardian, 
ward or employer gives written notice that liquor shall not 
be sold to a certain person, a violation of this notice con- 
stitutes reason to withdraw the privilege of selling liquors. 
On June 1st and December Ist of each year one-half of the 
assessment must be pajd, and, if not paid by the time the 
next assessment is due, the county treasurer is authorized 
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to sell the building and its contents. The day after pay- 
ment is due twenty per cent. is added to the tax and one 
per cent. for each month until paid or sold, as described. 
It is the duty of the county attorney to see that these con- 
ditions are enforced, and if he is not inclined to enforce 
the law, any district-court judge can remove him from his 
office. Such are the requirements of the Martin law. It 
is a combination of prohibition and the Gothenberg form 
of regulation. 

One of the sections declares that ‘‘ nothing in this act 
contained shall in any way be construed to mean that the 
business of the selling of intoxicating liquors is in any way 
legalized. Nor is the same to be construed in any manner 
or form as a license, nor shall the assessment or payment 
of any tax for the sale of liquors as aforesaid, protect the 
wrong-doer from any penalty now provided by law, except 
that upon conditions hereinafter provided certain penalties 
may be suspended.” It will be seen from this section that 
the old prohibitive law, with its various penalties, is still 
theoretically in force, but that the conditions of the new 
law permit certain violations of it as has been shown. 
Whether such a compromise can be successful or not re- 
mains a question for time to solve. The prohibition law 
of 1884 remaining as it does in force, is legally violated by 
the conditions of the Martin law. It is true that this law 
is a severe one, and thatits regulations are driving many 
old offenders out of business where the number df saloons 
were large under the old law. Previous to the passage of 
the Martin law they were not compelled to pay any part 
of their profits into the treasury of the cities or the coun- 
ties, except in those cases where the council made so bold 
as to levy a license which did not always get as far as the 
city treasury. But now that the tax is high and payments 
are collected without regard to persons, it is only the more 
wealthy men, or those who can mortgage their bar fixtures 
that can indulge in this kind of practice. A great many 
of the saloon fixtures and stock are mortgaged, for men of 
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wealth hesitate to embark in an undertaking which has 
been under the ban of the state solong. They wait in 
order to see what will be the outcome of the new law. 
Wherever prohibition is practicable under the old law, it is 
just as possible under the Martin law; for communities 
which desire it can easily secure it. The signing of peti- 
tions is a necessity before saloons can secure a permit, and 
if a community does not wish saloons, the people need not 
sign the petition. Taken all in all, thislaw is an improve- 
ment over the oldone. It has driven the saloon druggists 
out of business and destroyed the business of the boot- 
legger; while the cause for the existence of the social club 
has been taken away by the appearance of the saloon. 
The newness of the law may have something to do with its 
strict observance at the present time. Whether the saloon- 
keeper will become bolder and more open and fail to ob- 
serve the law in all its parts when this newness wears off 
and he becomes accustomed to the conditions, remains to 
be seen, and time can only tell whether this new law is a 
solution of the saloon question. . 


Homicides, American and Southern. 
VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 


Mr. Milton of Chattanooga published recently in the 
SocIAL ECONOMIST an article on ‘‘ Social Conditions at the 
South” in which he declares that ‘‘ there is no more resort 
to violence in the settlement of differences in the South 
than in any other part of the United States,” and that 
‘« those who think differently are, thanks to a closer contact 
between the two regions commercially and politically, con- 
stantly a more insignificant minority.” 

We would rejoice if this were true, but no good is 
done to either section by politely pretending to believe 
what everybody in both sections knows to be false. 
‘There are four kinds of murder constantly going on in the 
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South, none of which are known at the North, viz. : assas- 
sination to nullify federal revenue laws, assassination to 
nullify federal election laws, vendettas between Southern 
neighborhoods, and murders to maintain white sovereignty. 

This is exclusive of the morbid tendency, which the 
more prominent persons at the South share only with the 
least respected class at the North, to kill those whom they 
cannot rule. 

The fact that the people of the South country are 
hasty, in Europe as well as in America, pervades all litera- 
ture and is part of the common knowledge of mankind. 
The encyclopedia Brittannica[Art. Crime], says: ‘‘Those 
which are prompted by the animal passions are most com- 
mon in the summer months,” and with this agrees Byron 
in the stanza: 

‘* What men call gallantry and gods adultery, 
Grows far more common where the climates sultry.” 

To this effect of climate in Southern Europe the 
American South, for various reasons, presents a marked 
contrast of home virtue. When Charles Dickens begins in 
Chapter 23 of Bleak House to portray the character of the 
French maid Hortense who many chapters later murders 
Lawyer Tulkinghorn, he makes her describe herself thus: 

‘* Mademoiselle, I come from the South country, 
where we are quick and where we like and dislike very 
strong.’"” Gradually step by step, out of this quality and 
from her determination to rule by passion those whom she 
has no right to rule, the author develops her into the born 
murderess of a person who has done her no wrong, save in 
her fancy. 

In my work upon the Principles of Economic Philoso- 
phy (p. 442), I find two sentences condensing what M. Que- 
telet, the leading French criminologist, says at great length 
on this point. He is summed up as follows: ‘* M. Quetelet 
found that both in warm weather and in warm climates, as 
compared with cold, crimes of violence and against persons 
prevail, but that in cold weather and in cold climates 
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crimes against property multiply. He found that the 
country in which there are most frequent changes, and the 
greatest admixture of population, in which industry and 
commerce bring people into most active collision, and per- 
sons and property circulate most actively, and in which 
there were greatest inequalities of fortune, there was the 
highest ratio of crime to population.” 

According to M. Quetelet, therefore, the rapid 
changes in social and pecuniary condition constantly go- 
ing on in the Northern states should constitute conditions 
even more favorable to crime than the warmer climate of 
the South. Doubtless in the whole United States the 
security of life and property is lessthan in almost any part 
of Europe. For, to quote from M. Quetelet, the homicides 
in France were in 1826, 241; in 1827, 234; in 1828, 227; 
and in 1829, 231. Also to quote from ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Statistics of Great Britain,” (Vol. I.) the homicides in the 
United Kingdom were: 


UNITED KINGDOM 


a disig x oeras. cranes Sika, Hacked ieee 

Killed (met by accident) .... .... 2.6. cece | 179 
Justifiable homicides 6 
ib Ree ai ace eee eee eee A | 1356 
Deaths, cause unknown 208 
Found dead | é 2792 








In this schedule the first two classes comprise the 
criminal homicides, which are therefore about 500 per an- 
num. Against this we have 3,567 murders in the United 
States for 1889, 4,290 murders for 1890, 5,906 in 1891, 
6,791 for 1892, 6,615 for 1893, and 9,800 for 1894, accord- 
ing to the Chicago 7rijune. The startling increase in crime 
in 1894 is not greater than attended the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in Ireland and England in 1847, nor than usually 
attends any marked change in legislation which produces 
general depression and hard times. 
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The proportion of homicidal crime for all parts of the 
United States is very much greater than for England or 
France, to the exceeding discredit of our common coun- 
try. There are obvious causes connected with rapid im- 
migration and frequent changes of social condition which 
tend to aggravate homicidal tendencies at the North. Yet 
if, with lower industrial conditions and rates of wages, the 
South is also seriously more lawless than the North, it 
cannot fail to prevent white immigration from entering 
into that section and thus greatly restrict the possibility of 
any extended use of machinery, in which event its growth 
in prosperity must be slow. 

De Tocqueville, writing while Jackson was president, 
said (p. 420 of Reeves’s translation): ‘‘ The effects of the 
climate, and more especially of slavery, have gradually in- 
troduced very striking differences between the British set- 
tler of the Southern states and the British settler of the 
North. * * * Slavery has not created interests in the 
South contrary to those of the North, but it has modified 
the character and changed the habits of the natives of the 
South. * * * Inthe South there are no families so poor 
as not to have slaves. The citizen of the Southern states 
of the Union is invested with a sort of domestic dictator- 
ship from his earliest years; the first notion he acquires in 
life is that he is born to command, and the first habit he 
contracts is that of being obeyed without resistance. His 
education tends, then, to give him the character of a super- 
cilious and a hasty man; irascible, violent and ardent in his 
desires, impatient of obstacles, but easily discouraged if he 
cannot succeed upon his first attempt. 

‘The American of the Northern states is surrounded 
by no slaves in his childhood ; he is even unattended by free 
servants, and is usually obliged to provide for his own 
wants. No sooner does he enter the world than the idea 
of necessity assails him on every side. He soon learns to 
know exactly the limit of his authority. He never expects 
to subdue those who withstand him by force, and he knows 
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that the surest means of obtaining the support of his fel- 
low creatures is to win their favor. He therefore becomes 
patient, tolerent, slow to act and persevering in his de- 
signs.” . 

In the period in which DeTocqueville wrote, almost no 
literature, comparatively few inventions and no great for- 
tunes had developed at the North. The South had been rep- 
resented in Congress by Calhoun, Benton and Clay, and 
Virginia had enjoyed almost a monopoly of the presidency. 
No distinctively anti-slavery policy or party existed at the 
North, and in all their recent conflicts in politics over the 
tariff, the banks, and the alliance with Napoleon in his 
campaign against Europe in 1812-15, the North had been 
beaten. De Tocqueville, therefore, accredited the South 
with the superior brilliancy and the North only with the 
greater commercial aptitudes; the South with the magnan- 
imity of an aristocracy, the North with the thrifty qualities 
of the middle classes. 

De Tocquevilie, therefore, predicted in 1836 that the 
North and the South would not agree, not because slavery 
caused the interests of the South to antagonize the Union, 
but because it developed in the South a people whose 
manners and characters so differed from those of the North 
as to become a different civilization. This is the crucial 
point: whether the South has not educated itself into and 
does not retain a different moral code as to the question of 
taking human life. A certain nobility and moral grandeur 
attaches in the Southern mind to all killing, the object of 
which is to enable an individual who enjoys a certain social 
prominence to maintain a domineering attitude towards 
others. 

The Sux of Dec. 30th copies from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution of recent date a three-column account of an oath- 
bound secret order of ‘‘moonshiners, liquor distillers, 
revenue law resisters, Grand Jury packers, perjury sub- 
orners, bail-bond furnishers, Kuklux ‘‘ regulators,” negro 
hangers, and common assassins, containing 800 members, 
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which now dominates the northern counties of Georgia with 
lawlessness and terrorism. It covers Murray, Gilmer, 
Whitfield and Gordon counties. The Atlanta Constitution 
says: ‘‘ The regulators are bound together by an oath 
which requires the surrender of life as the penalty of be- 
trayal. Noman who gives away its secrets can hope to 
live.” ‘* They stand together as one man in politics and 
everything else. In its ranks are many of the preachers 
living in the territory named.’’ The details printed by the 
Atlanta Constitution show that the Deputy U. S. Marshal, 
Tom Wright, of the Atlanta Customs District, was well 
known, at the time he was selected by the Cleveland 
Administration, to have attempted, with a mob, to kill a 
negro named Bentley Davis, who gave him and his whole 
mob an ‘even fight with an axe, though they were armed 
with pistols. This same Wright undertook to compel a 
stranger who was looking at property in the neighborhood 
with the view of buying, to dance, by lashing him with his 
whip in presence of a crowd; when, for all of this, the 


foreign capitalist complained before a Justice, he was dis- 
charged, on the ground that the ‘‘ cracking the whip” over 
the shoulders of the capitalist involved no criminal intent 


but only festive hilarity usual among ‘‘ boys.” The same 
Tom Wright also welted a South Carolinian named Chand- 
ler who had recently tried to make a home in Georgia. 

It was shortly after midnight one night that the cabin home of Chandler 
was surrounded by a throng of men in masks. A detail broke in the door, 
seized the affrighted man, and, taking him out, stripped him of all his 
clothes, and with trace-chains and plough-lines began to play with him until 
the blood coursed his back. The terrified wife, held back by the iron grasp 
of two strong men, was forced to look upon the scene. At last, by a super- 
human effort, she broke their grasp, ran to the chief lasher, snatched his 
mask from his face, and there stood exposed to view the face of the man 
who was afterward chosen to be Deputy United States Marshal, Tom 
Wright! 


So long as this is the treatment accorded to immi- 
grants who move from one Southern state into another, is 
it any wonder that in the ten Southern States, the census 
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shows that out of the 6,937 townships which constitute the 
South no less than 2,061 lost population between 1880 and 


1890? 

The Atlanta Constitution continues: 

On the Gilmer side of the line two other midnight visitations were 
made in which many of the principals of the Worley murder took part, 
notably the Gable family, assisted by the Grices and others. 

The Thurman family consisted of a father, 70 years of age, clean- 
shaven, strong-faced, and intelligent; a mother, 65 years old, evidently a 
superior type of woman, and a 20-year-old daughter, Miss Vada Thurman. 
The three were asleep when the bursting of the door and the entrance of a 
dozen men, masked and bearing torches, awoke them. Two men held Mrs. 
Thurman, while the others, seizing the father and daughter, marched them 
out into the front yard, where, with short leather straps, they unmercifully 
flogged the two victims. 

‘* Pa is an old man,” shouted Miss Vada to the miscreants, ‘‘ and can- 
not stand that. I am willing to suffer twice as much if you will let go of 


him.”’ 
But no such daughterly appeal could reach the stony hearts of these 


men, who plied the straps until the blood flowed from the backs of both. 
Mrs. Thurman escaped from the hands of the two men who held her and 
ran to the aid of her daughter. 

‘* Let’s give the old hellcat a dose, too,”’ exclaimed John Reuben Gable, 
who held the longest strap. Instantly the covering was torn from the 
shoulders of the mother, and blow after blow descended until her flesh was 
lacerated and beaten into a jelly of flesh and blood. 

‘* They held me tight,’’ said the old man, as he repeated the story, 
‘and made me look at the suffering of my old woman as they welted her! 
It was mighty hard,” he continued with a sigh, as his eyes looked down 
upon the ground, ‘‘ to have to stand there—to see the poor old woman, the 
mother of my children, beat up, and not be able to go to her.”’ 

The other case was that of Mrs. Powell and her daughter, a bright little 
girl of sixteen, a perfect mountain beauty. Mrs. Powell, a handsome and 
neat-appearing woman, was dragged from bed by a gang of whom the 
Gables and Grices formed a part, and was flogged within an inch of her 
life. The most diabolical part of the plot was the original intention to out- 
rage Miss Powell, which was prevented by the unexpected presence of a 
Stranger in the house from an adjoining county. 


Passing to another part of the South we select an ex- 
tract from a letter written by a resident of Thibodeau, La., 
to the Philadelphia Press, dated Dec. 26th ult. He says: 


J. T. Whitehurst was a young mulatto, well educated, had been a 
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school teacher, and at the time of his death was employed as a weigher by 
the Sugar Planters’ Bureau. He had stated that he expected to vote for 
Judge Beattie. That was all, but as he was prominent among the colored 
population he was marked for sacrifice. 

On the Sunday night before the election Whitehurst was called out of 
his house by some white men, armed with Winchesters, and right on his 
own doorstep he was shot to death. This happened in the town of Thibo- 
deau, and the body laid in the yard of his home for twelve hours, everybody 
being afraid to move it for fear of exciting the rage of his white murderers. 
On Monday morning when it became known that Whitehurst had been 
killed, riders were sent over into Assumption Parish with the news. Posters 
were gotten out, stating that a negro had been killed over in Thibodeau and 
stating that it would be well for all colored men to keep away from the 
polls. Asa result few, if any, colored men voted in this parish. 


Then follow accounts of one other murder in the same 
parish and one flight to avoid murder. The efficacy of 
these crimes appears in the fact that one member elect in 
the next Congress owes his seat to these assassinations. 


It was not the fault of the sugar planters of this district that the election 
of Judge Beattie did not appear on the face of the returns. They were met 
in their efforts to elect a Republican by the most unblushing fraud perpe- 
trated by paid criminals. It was the boast of the election manipulators that 
they would carry the district for the Democrats. J. Y. Sanders, a member 
of the Legislature, one of the supervisors of elections for the Parish of St. 
Mary’s, made the open assertion to a Republican that ‘‘ we propose to beat 
you by fair means, and, if not, by foul.”’ 

The manner in which the election went in the parish of Governor Fos- 
ter and Senator Caffery shows the effect of intimidation. No negroes voted 
at the polls in Governor Foster’s town, and in Senator Caffery’s town of 
Franklin not a single negro appeared at the polls. 

In the town of Lake Charles there was a Republican club of 400 men. 
All of these voted for Judge Beattie, while over 100 votes were cast for the 
third party candidate. The doctored returns showed less than fifty votes 
for Beattie. 

In acarefully prepared annual record of social facts 
for the year 1894, published in the Chicago 7rzbune of Jan. 
Ist, 1895, it appears that 9,800 murders for 1894 were 
reported to the police and in the public journals, as actu- 
ally occurring in the United States within that year. This 
is a far more accurate test of the number of murders com- 
mitted than the census enumeration of the totals of persons 
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imprisoned in that year—since the latter omits murderers 
not arrested, includes those whose crimes occurred in pre- 
vious vears, and leads entirely astray as to the number of 
homicides in cases like one in Georgia where forty persons 
are under arrest for participation in the murder of one 
person. 

Ina year in which 9,800 murders are committed only 
132 persons are executed for murder, for which legal ex- 
ecutions 41 occurred in the North and g1 in the South. 
With a population one-half as great as that of the North, 
the South has two and a fourth times as many executions, 
thus confessing to a per capita ratio of convictable murders 
about five times greater. 

To the legal executions we must add the lynchings, 
which were 190. Of these the South lynched 166 persons 
while the whole North, having two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the country, lynched 24, showing a per capita 
tendency toward lynching sixteen-fold greater at the South 
than in the North. Of the persons lynched 134 were 
negroes and 56 were white, and of the lynching of colored 
men only one-fifth were in cases where rape was charged. 
A large number were for alleged stealing and barn-burn- 
ing. 

At Quitman, Ga., about Dec. 3, Waverley Pike and 
West McColl and two Herring boys, all negroes, were 
riding two on horseback and two in wagons when they met 
a prosperous white farmer named Joseph Isom on foot. 
Isom seems to have assumed that the teams should turn 
out because he was white. The negroes assumed that the 
road belonged to the teams as against a foot passenger. 
He therefore held the road until the teams had nearly run 
over him when he said ‘‘ Look out, don’t run over me,” 
and stepped out of the way. Pike had had an altercation 
with Isom in the morning, for some matter not made 
known, and drawing a pistol, he shot Isom through the 
heart, killing him instantly. 

The whites collected to the number of several hundred 
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persons, and instead of killing Waverley Pike, West Mc- 
Coll and the two Herring boys, who were the only persons 
present at the murder, they bravely slew Sam Taylor, Eli 
Frazer, Sam Pike, a brother of Waverley, Henry Sherard, 
Jim McColl and a negro named Herring. Six of these 
persons were not concerned in the murder, and whether 
the seventh was present when Waverley Pike shot Isom is 
not known. 

Thereupon several hundred negroes assembled to 
protect the real murderers, Waverley Pike and others. 
As six-sevenths, at least, of the negroes killed by the 
whites had committed no crime, it was necessary, in justifi- 
cation of their slaughter, to invent some more widespread 
fact than the sudden quarrel between Pike and Isom, as to 
the right to the road. The whites, therefore, set on foot 
the evident invention that there had been a widespread 
conspiracy among the blacks to kill every white engaged 
in arresting negroes for a previous murder of one Jeffreth, 
among whom Isom was one. Captain Tillman, the father- 
in-law of Isom, discouraged the warfare on the blacks, 
which he would not have done if he had known that the 
guilt extended beyond Waverley Pike. Moreover no 
grounds for suspecting a conspiracy have ever been made 
known. The condition of the ‘‘race war’’ on Dec. 23, is 
thus described : 

A reporter visited the scene this evening. Every cross-road was found 
picketed with sentinels and every man in the county is armed to the teeth. 
When one of these race excitements occur King Terror rules in the homes 
of whites as well as blacks, and this is such a case. There are probably 500 
men under arms, covering an area of about five square miles. 

About a mile and a half from the home of the Isoms are about 200 
whites, all well armed and breathing all sorts of vengeance. A mile further 
is a crowd of negroes of about the same size, armed with Winchester rifles, 
pistols, axes, clubs and every available weapon, waiting for the whites to 
attack. They are intrenched in and around a lot of negro cabins in the 
midst of a thin grove, and the latest information is that whites are advancing 
on them from two sides. 

The advance of the whites ‘‘ from two sides”’ proved 
to be from the side of the telegraph and from that of the 
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State militia. The Governor sent the troops, who, when 
they came, found nobody—arrested nobody. The murder- 
ers of Joseph Isom are still abroad, as are also the murder- 
ers of the seven victims of lynch assassination who had no 
hand in killing Isom. 

The lesson which this policy of vengeance on the de- 
fenceless innocent and mildness toward the guilty who 
show fight, teaches the blacks, is, that they are safer, 
though guilty, if they fight than they are when innocent, 
if they run. This is always true when society is domin- 
ated by bullies. Bullies are men who will use force to 
control the conduct of their neighbors so long as they 
know that effective force cannot or will not be used in 
return, but when they see deadly force proposed against 
them, instantly back down. 

We doubt if a single challenge has been sent in 
Washington since Congressman Potter of Wisconsin ac- 
cepted Roger A. Pryor’s challenge to fight, but named as 
his weapon the bowie-knife, as the place a dark room eight 
feet square securely locked on the inside, and as the hour 
five o’clock the next morning. This was in 1860. 

That ended duelling in Congress, thus showing that 
the only hope under which men will fight duels is that of 
killing the other fellow and surviving themselves. 

Even young Andrew Jackson, not then a general, but 
a lawyer, merchant and farmer, in his fight with Charles 
Dickenson, was not above wearing over his remarkably 
thin form a linen duster so loose that, though Dickenson’s 
ball struck the exact button that he supposed covered 
Jackson's heart, he was deceived by five inches as to the 
exact location of that organ. 

The South is in better moral condition than dur- 
ing the slave period. Miss Martineau; writing in 1834, 
declares that New Orleans alone had 15 duels on a 
single Sunday morning, 102 duels between Jan. Ist and 
May ist, and averaged one duel for every day in the year. 
Duellists’ clubs then existed throughout the South, wherein 
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members had precedence in proportion to the number of 
duels they had fought. 

In the year 1886, Mr. H. F. Redfield published a 
treatise on the ratio of homicides in the South to those in 
the North, the result of a careful registration for twenty 
years of all the homicides occurring in both sections, which 
showed the cases of individual and mob assassination in 
the South during the twenty years following 1865, to be 
about 42,000 slain. He found the ratio of murders to 
population to be many times greater South than North. 

The assassination of the Italians in New Orleans on 
the charge of being ‘‘ members of the Maffia” * was a pecu- 
liarly flagrant and cruel proceeding. It placed our 
American government in the same position toward that 
of Italy, as the outrages on Americans citizens in Algiers 
placed the government of Morocco toward the United 
States, or as those in the Korea placed the Chinese gov- 
ernment toward the United States. All three were cases 
of a central government either unable or unwilling to pro- 


tect the subjects of a foreign state against the lawless vio- 
lence of the mobs of a local commonwealth. Had Italy 
been strong enough to put in force the precedents afforded 
by international law and usage and by the practise of the 
American government in like cases, she would have had 
the same right on the confession of the United States 
that it lacked power to punish the offenders, to send her 


* The Maffia has no members, is not an organization, but an under- 
standing, custom or habit of rendering mutual help among offenders, 
traders, farmers, bidders at an auction, or buyers of goods or witnesses, 
whereby they make terms. It is fully described by M. Merlino, of Naples, 
in Political Science Quarterly for September, 1894. A criminal conspiracy 
to murder among Italians would be called a Camorra. A Maffia is an 
economic, political or jural affair like trusts, or corners, or rings, or cabals. 
It relates to markets, trials, witnesses and juries, not to murder and assass- 
ination. Had a Maffia existed in the case of the New Orleans prisoners 
and outside parties, it would not have implied guilt on their part but only 
an understanding not to testify against each other or a combination to em- 
ploy counsel, bribe or ‘‘fix’’ jurors if they could, or any co-operation which 
would beat the prosecution and end in their acquittal. 
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ships of war to New Orleans and right the wrong herself 
as our government had to send cruisers to Algiers to afford 
redress against pirates which the Emperor of Morocco 
could not restrain, or against Korea to protect missionaries 
whom the central government at China failed to protect. 
Our republican administration was at the moment in the 
hands of an invalid, Mr. Blaine, who found it easier to rely 
on his assurance that Italy was too weak to demand redress 
than it would have been to bring the offenders to justice. 
But our national dignity was none the less disgraced by 
the event. Nota scintilla of evidence of the guilt of either 
of the Italians was ever made known to anybody, and the 
public prosecutor and the jury certified that none existed. 
Its nature would have been published in vindication of 
the assassination, and none was ever published. 

The system of vendettas, family warfares like those 
between the Hatfields and McCoys of Western Virginia 
and Eastern Kentucky, wherein neighbors continue to 
assassinate the surviving members of each other's families 
in feuds which extend from generation to generation are 
as disgraceful to American civilization as anything that 
occurs among Turks or Tartars. 

Homicidal crime in the North is largely committed by 
the roving vagabonds of foreign birth who have never 
had a stake in any country, nor a local pride, who are 
attracted here by our high rates of wages and whose 
lower propensities are developed under our active so- 
cietary movement by the fact that greater facilities of 
escape exist, and individuals are freer from surveillance 
of the authorities, here than in Europe. But among per- 
sons of American birth homicidal crime is as rare as 
duelling. The North has produced in a century one 
American duellist, Aaron Burr, and about two American 
murderers, Prof. Webster and John C. Colt. Burr passed 
into instant universal contempt at the North the moment 
he had killed Hamilton: At the South the year in which 
that crime occurred, 1804-5, marks the period when Burr 
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became the bosom friend of Andrew Jackson, visiting 
often and intimately at the Hermitage, and enjoying the 
cordial friendship and hospitality of so many Southern 
homes that his scheme of founding a Southwestern Con- 
federacy, for which he was brought to trial on the charge 
of treason, was not made absurd by any lack of familiarity 
on his part with Southern society or by any lack of cordial 
esteem by the Southern people. On the other hand, the 
Southern homicidal tendency has its seat in persons of 
American birth and education and of Christian profession. 
While this article is going through the press, on one day 
a Rev.. Lemuel Penrod, near Louisville, Kentucky, shoots 
one of his deacons in the foot, on a question as to the sav- 
ing power of infant baptism, and on the next day a 
brother or nephew of the Governor of South Carolina, 
shoots his friend on some trifling problem relating to a 
small promissory note. A week or two later an actor, 
Gentry, of Southern birth and education, kills in Phila- 
delphia a girl who was so unfortunate as to have accepted 
his attentions, who had gone from Philadelphia to Jersey 
City to meet him, and whose crime consisted in having 
missed finding him at the place appointed. Is there no 
moral force in the leaders of Southern society, in pulpit, 
press or private life which can check this tide of constant 
slaughter of the innocent under the mere insanity of a 
headstrong ignorance, combined with an imagination that 
manufactures all its grievances, and a brutality of passion 
that leaves to no other human being than the possessed 
demoniac any show of rights whatever except the right to 
be killed as the penalty of having some Southerners in 
one’s circle of acquaintance? 

All this homicidal tendency is the recrudescence of 
slavery. It was because by the habits of barbaric coercion 
on which slavery rests, the average cult and sentiment of 
the Southern people regarded the trigger as the source of 
law, that it was so easy and natural to the Southern mind 
to expect to overthrow the national government by force. 
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Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON has made the discovery that 
the present deficiency in the revenues and the consequent 
panicky condition is all due to the McKinley bill. May we 
not expect that Mr. Atkinson will some day claim that this 
discreditable sixty-two million bond ‘‘job"’ was negotiated 
by Mr. Harrison through his law partners in Indianapolis? 
To Atkinson all things are possible. 


THE LEGISLATURE of North Carolina did itself great 
honor in adjourning upon the motion of a negro member, 
as a mark of respect to the memoryof Frederick Douglass, 
especially as it had, on the 19th of January, declined to ad- 
journ in homage of the memory of Robert E. Lee. This 
shows that the spirit of a new and more liberal South is 
really gaining strength in North Carolina. 


Ir IS RATHER extraordinary that with an attorney- 
general in the cabinet, presumably selected from among 
the ablest lawyers in the country, that the government 
had to go to the president’s law firm in New York City in 
order to get the contract drawn for this remarkable bond 
issue. It is the more extraordinary as the bargain is such 
a notoriously poor one for the United States. In order 
that no disparaging reflections may arise in the public 
mind, it would be well if some member of Congress would 
introduce a resolution asking the president to state exactly 
how much his firm received for its services in the trans- 


action. 





Hon. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, Chairman of ‘‘ The 
Reform Club Committee on Sound Currency,” has just is- 
sued a circular announcing that his committee is going to 
undertake a campaign of education in behalf of sound cur- 
rency. Among the features of currency reform that Mr, 
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Fairchild’s committee will advocate is the ‘‘ retirement of 
- the government greenbacks and a safe, elastic system of 
banknote currency.” We congratulate the Reform Club 
in taking this step. In so doing it is, at least, heading in 
the right direction. If it will add to its programme the de- 
mand for currency coin redemption by the banks and the 
unification of the banking system so as to make all the 
banks interdependent upon each other and the entire bank- 
ing capital of the country responsible for the bank issues, 
it will take the lead in currency reform. In this effort it 
will have the support of all friends of sound money and 
scientific banking, regardless of party affiliation. 


THE Yale Review for February holds that the main- 
tenance of parity between our different forms of money 
does not depend so largely upon the.government reserve 
of gold in the Treasury as it does upon the ‘‘ commercial 
reserves of gold held by the banks and merchants, which 


now amount to four or five hundred millions of dollars, 
and which is not at present subject to this liability of de- 
struction.” 

We do not quite catch the process by which the Va/e 
Review comes to the conclusion that gold reserves which 
cannot be legally drawn upon by anybody for any purpose 
perform the useful function of sustaining anything what- 
ever. How do they differ from stockings full of gold coin 
held in the vaults of misers? As the banks will not pay 
them out for any purpose except in purchase of govern- 
ment bonds, are they not like the reserves in McClellan's 
army? Does not the fact that it is known that they cannot 
be called into action for any purpose except that of corner- 
ing and bleeding the Treasury of an increasing burden of 
interest tend rather to increase the confidence of the ene- 
mies to the government’s credit than of its friends? Do 
not the banks stake the current interest on all this hoard 
of gold on the faith that the United States Treasury will 
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be driven to a point where gold will be worth more than 
its notes ? 


ACCORDING TO the Boston G/ode, in a lecture to the 
juniors in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
the ‘‘Causes of Poverty,” President Francis A. Walker 
‘*was particularly hard on Henry George”’ for assigning 
rent as a cause of poverty. He then attributed poverty to 
three causes, chief among which is ‘‘the introduction of 
machinery and the use of steam which has increased pov- 
erty to more than it was in the early days.”” We can read- 
ily imagine Mr. Walker being hard on Henry George, for 
he has more than once shown his ability effectually to 
shatter Mr. George’s claim ‘‘ that rent is the cause of pov- 
erty.’’ But surely the G/obe must be in error as to Presi- 
dent Walker’s own views. We refuse to believe that Gen- 
eral Walker has joined the uneconomic pessimists who 
think machinery and steam are poverty-creating forces in 
society. This is really as bad as the worst thing Henry 
George says. If ‘‘rent is the cause of poverty,” then, as 
Mr. Walker has more than once shown, we can abolish 
poverty by returning to predatory conditions of no-rent 
society; and if machinery is the cause of poverty, the 
remedy is also to be found in a return to hand-labor indus- 
trial methods. Mr. Walker has too much economic sanity 
to believe anything so absurd. 


A MOTION was about to be made in the British Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday, 26th ult., as we are going to press, in- 
viting the British government to concur in the expression 
on the part of the government of France and the parlia- 
ment of Germany regarding the serious evils resulting from 
the constant fluctuations and the growing divergence in 
the relative value of gold and silver. It urges the desir- 
ability of co-operating with other nations in an international 
monetary conference to consider what measures can be 
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taken to rehabilitate silver or investigate the evils which it 
is claimed arise from the demonetization of the white 
metal, and it gave its attention to international coinage. 
The first of these conferences was held in 1867, when sil- 
ver had been for fifteen years by from one to five cents 
dearer than gold. By the time it met, the need for it had 
nearly vanished, as it was discovered that gold was climb- 
ing up to par. The European bimetallic party is more 
representative of the doctrinaires and monetary theorists, 
and even of the bankers, than the American. Yet in each 
of the monetary conferences thus far held it has been 
singularly void of plans or proposals. It probably contains 
no theorists so devoted as to believe that free coinage by 
any one country would be beneficial to that country so long 
as the disparity between the two metals is as great as now, 
or that it would bring silver to par. In this respect it is 
far from agreeing with the American silver party. 


THE PRECARIOUS CONDITION of the national Treasury 
has put the government at the mercy of the bankers. In 
advancing the loan of $62,000,000 the banking syndicate 
has ‘‘held up” the government for $16,000,000 for the 
privilege of having the right by the terms of the contract 
to repay the loan in ‘‘coin” instead of ‘‘gold.” The 
bankers know very well, as everybody else does, that the 
government's interpretation of coin has always been gold, 
if silver was not fully equivalent to gold, provided it was 
not compelled to pay for whatever difference there might 
be between the two words. The payment of $16,000,000 
for the privilege of contracting to pay in coin rather than 
in gold actually pays a specific price for the right of the 
government to choose which coin they shall pay in. Since 
the bankers get $16,000,000 for taking the risk and the 
government pays that amount for having the choice, there 
ought to be no squirming about the paying of these bonds. 
If at the time of payment there is the slightest advantage 
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to the government in paying in silver, then there should 
not be a moment’s hesitation about it. Silver should be 
paid no matter how much it is depreciated. There can be 
no pretense, so far as this loan is concerned, that the bond- 
holders expected gold. No talk about ‘‘innocent investors 
expecting gold” should be recognized. This exaction of 
$16,000,000 on the pretence that it might be paid in silver 
should be literally translated and they should receive silver 
if a farthing could be made by paying it in that metal. 


AN EFFORT is being made to have a bill introduced into 
the New York state legislature to regulate the wages of 
street railroad employees, fixing the rate at two dollars per 
day. This is one of the many ways in which the one-sided 
treatment of labor disputes by corporations and the press 
is forcing the labor question into socialism. Fixing wages 
by legislation is pure fourteenth-century paternalism. The 
logical application cf the principle of fixing wages by law, 
of course, is the regulation of all prices in the same way, 
the beginning of which has already appeared in anti-trust 
and interstate commerce legislation. Every step in this 
direction is a step towards the suppression of economic 
competition and the abolition of industrial and individual 
freedom. ‘Nor is there really anything surprising in this. 
The suppression of the right of any class to use the estab- 
lished means of redressing grievances always results in 
their adopting other means for accomplishing the same end. 
The suppression of public meeting and public agitation in 
Ireland led to secret Fenianism. So, the refusal of the 
employing class to recognize the rights of organized labor 
to stand on the same economic level in all competitive 
undertakings with capital, naturally and inevitably tends 
to force laborers to seek their end by substituting legislative 
socialism for economic competition. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


BANK CREDIT.—7he Coming System of National Credit. 
By A. C. Houston, in 7he American Magazine of Civics for 
February. 

Mr. Houston proposes to constitute the government of 
the United States into a Pharaoh who shall buy, or store, 
all the products of the industry of the country as Pharaoh 
did, issuing its warehouse receipt for them, which ware- 
house receipt shall be the money of the country. This 
would give money only to those who have got products 
with which to buy the money, and it is easily observable 
that those who have the products, especially the agricul- 
tural products, have now no difficulty in getting the money 
for them, as cotton, corn, lumber, tobacco, wheat, oats, 
beef, pork are all not only cash articles, but cash can 
always be got many months in advance of their actual pro- 
duction by any person who can show that he is going to 
producethem. Our produce exchanges are constantly selling 
future wheat, future pork, future cotton and future corn, and 
paying cash for ‘‘ future” products of every agricultural kind 
months before their production. A plan for money which 
proposes that the producers of these crops should wait till 
they get their crops in hand and ready to store in govern- 
ment warehouses, before they get the government's credit 
money for them, would be six months behind the present 
system under which the farmer can get his ‘‘ gold”’ for 
every bushel or pound three months before it is ready to 
‘* store.”’ 

The incidental statements of fact in Mr. Houston’s 
article are as crude as its general drift is unsophisticated. 
Thus he mistakes the nature and scope of the information 
obtained by the Secretary of the Treasury from the banks 
a few years ago relative to the proportion of checks and 
commercial paper paid through the banks by reciprocal 
set-off to the proportion paid over the counter in currency. 
The Secretary found it as 93 in country banks, and 97 in 
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city banks, of cancellation by set-off, to 7 in country or 3 in 
city, of currency payment over the counter. This is a 
very different thing from Mr. Austin’s statement, véz.-: 

‘* It is now estimated from banking statistics that 97 per cent. of the 
business in the United States is transacted by means of credit paper.” 

If by credit paper both bank credit and government 
legal tenders are meant, then the whole of the business of 
the United States is so transacted. 

The only fact to which the percentage applies is the 
tatio of payments made by cancellation to those made in 
currency. 

Hon. Wm. M. Springer, in his speech on the Cleve- 
land Currency bill, and numerous members of Congress 
have referred to this alleged fact so often that it has be- 
come trite, and needs answer. 

The Secretary issued no circular of inquiry except to 
the banks; none to the employers of labor as to the cur- 
rency in which wages of labor are paid; none to the mer- 
chants, butchers, grocers, landlords, mechanics as to the 
currency for which goods are retailed and living expenses 
of all families paid; none to the railways as to the currency 
in which freights and fares are paid, and so on. Hence 
the fact obtained by the Secretary relates to payments 
made through banks only. The wages bill of the country 
is about $8,500,000,000 at least, and the retail trade in- 
volves a second expenditure of this sum as one of its items, 
and when we add rents, railroad fares and other matters 
in which currency is usually used, and consider that all the 
values represented in the wholesale trade have once been 
the subjects of wages payments in their production and 
will again be the subject of currency payments when re- 
tailed for consumption, it becomes at least possible if not 
probable that the grand total of currency payments may 
even equal or exceed the total of bank payments. 


CHURCH AND LABOR.—VTkhe Catholic Church and the 
Coming Social Struggle. By Charles Robinson in 7he Amert- 
can Magasine of Civics for February. 
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Mr. Robinson has an enthusiast’s faith that Pope Leo 
XIII. will in some masterful way solve the ‘‘ Coming So- 
cial Struggle.’” The Pope has thus far used the labor 
struggle, like a shrewd ecclesiastical politician, to strengthen 
the Catholic Church. But his encyclicals do not say any- 
thing that renders the Catholic Church a means of service 
to either party to the labor dispute, except as men of mild 
manners and polite language always help, through a soft 
answer, to turn away wrath, more than those who by 
‘* grievous words stir up anger.” 

Pope Leo's first encyclical on the socialistic agitation 
denounces those who deny private property in land, and 
especially warns all priests against this form of socialism. 
Archbishop Corrigan, in obedience to this encyclical, forbade 
Dr. McGlynn to teach the doctrine that private property 
in land is to be confiscated by the single tax, and when he 
disobeyed the Pope’s clear injunction, the Archbishop ex- 
communicated him. This action the Pope rescinded, 
thereby holding that no bishop should obey the Pope’s own 
words, and restored the offending priest to his position. 

What, then, is the position of the Catholic Church un- 
der Leo as to private property in land? It is that the 
priest need not obey the bishops nor the Pope! What as 
to the other aspects of socialism? ‘The priests may do as 
they please. What Pope Leo is looking after is to keep 
Catholics in the Church whether they desire to be socialists 
or capitalists. So long as they come with their spiritual 
grist to his ecclesiastical mill, he proposes to be strictly 
reticent, bi-lingual and straddling as to their relations 
to each other. The result of the social struggle will solve 
the Pope’s views; for, whatever it may be, he will get on 
when the train moves. But his views will be the effect, 
not the cause, of any change that may occur. 


GOVERNMENT. — Canada’s Prairie Commonwealth: a 
Study of Civil Government in Manitoba. By E. V. Smalley, 
in The Review of Reviews for February. Americans will 
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follow with keen delight and profit Mr. Smalley’s study of 
government in Manitoba, and will compare it with local 
government in our States. The essay is charmingly 
minute, graphic and comprehensive. In showing what 
the working of the Manitoba system is, it goes far toward 
showing what good government is like. 


IRRIGATION.—Auncient and Modern Irrigation in Egypt. 
By Cope Whitehouse, in 7he Engineering Magazine. ‘The 
practical importance of irrigation in our arid West makes 
half the area of the United States dependent upon it for 
its future utility. The writer's Egyptology does not agree 
with that of Brugsch Bey and other writers who have 
sought to connect existing localities in Egypt with scrip- 
tural narrative. Essays on irrigation, unlike some forms 
of capital, are valuable in proportion to the quantity of 
water they contain. 


TENANTRY.—TZkhe Decadence of Home Ownership in the 
United States. By J. A. Collins, in 7he American Magaztne 
of Civics for January. The facts of which this article 
complains, as if they were an impediment to the economic 
welfare of the country, are these: 

‘‘The census of 1890 shows that on June Ist of that 
year the total population was about 63,450,760, or 12,690,- 
152 families of five members each, or an aggregate of that 
many homes, both owned and rented. Outof this 12,690,- 
152 families, the number owning and occupying mortgaged 
homes and farms was 2,250,000, leaving 10,440,152 fami- 
lies occupying hired homes and farms or those they owned 
free of incumbrance. About 8,250,000 occupy hired 
homes or farms—that is, they are tenants—leaving 2, 190,- 
152 who occupy their homes free of incumbrance. This is 
only about 16 per cent. of the total number of families, 
leaving 84 per cent. of the total number as occupants of 
hired and mortgaged homes. As about 18 percent. of the 
whole number occupy mortgaged homes, the percentage of 
actual tenants is about 66 per cent. But the occupant of a 
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mortgaged home is virtually but a tenant of the mortgagee, 
and we find 84 per cent. of the families of the nation are 
virtually tenants.” 

If Mr. Collins would go back a hundred years, he 
would reach a period when each family not only owned its 
home free of mortgage, but owned, also, its store, shoe- 
shop, factory, smith-shop, law office, newspaper, pulpit 
and schoolhouse, for they were all within this same free 
home. That condition can be found in Alaska among the 
natives to-day. But it did not secure greater comfort or 
abundance, but made life mean even to the most well-to- 
do. It required a month’s toil of a laborer to pay fora 
good pair of boots. 

A farm is a most costly investment of capital to a 
farmer who owns it, and for forty years before tenant farm- 
ing came into vogue in the Eastern and Middle States, 
farmers who owned their farms were kept too land poor to 
work them as profitably as they could be worked by com- 
paratively poor men who could put all their capital into 
working their farms. Hence, for half a century farms 
would rent for 3 per cent., while free capital was worth 
6 or 7percent. One whocan keep his $5,000 of capital, to 
till his farm with, can easily control a $20,000 farm by 
paying 3 per cent. on its value, and will thereby earn from 
25 to 40 per cent. on his free capital. But if he invests 
his whole capital in land he gets only a fourth of the acres 
his capital would be competent to till, and pays a high rate 
of interest on the implement he cannot afford to own, 
while stripping himself of the free capital he needs to work 
the land. 


Suips.—Shall We have Free Ships? By Edward Kemble 
in The North American Review for February. Mr. Kemble’s 
facts are often askew and sometimes recklessly so. He 
says (p. 88) that Americans, for thirty years, have had no 
share in the ocean carrying trade. In fact, the American 
carrying of imports into and exports from the United 
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States, has declined about one-half since 1859, viz.: from 
$465,741,381 carried in American vessels in 1859 tq $220,- 
173.735 so carried in 1892, while the foreign carrying of 
imports and exports of the United States has advanced in 
the same period about seven-fold, viz.: from $229,816,211 
in 1859 to $1,564,558,808 in 1892. 

Again Mr. Kemble says: ‘‘ Who has heard in years 
of the British government subsidizing a line of ships? 
This country has tried it years ago, and notwithstanding 
the unpleasant experience, it has recently embarked again,”’ 
etc. ‘‘ The scandal attending the subsidy paid to the Col- 
lins line is matter of history,” etc. The impression here 
conveyed is that America has been generous in subsidies 
and Great Britain has faintly and casually resorted to it on 
a scale not worth mentioning. ; 

This is an error, Mr. Kemble, ‘‘ President of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce,” and you owe an apology 
to the American people for printing it over your signature. 
If you will turn to the tables on p. 467 of Bates’s ‘‘ American 
Marine,” by the ex-Commissioner of Navigation you will 
perceive that since 1848 Great Britain has paid in all 
$190,027,789 in subsidies and for ocean mail service, while 
the United States has paid only $25,546,330 to American 
steamers and $9,482,947 to foreign steamers. Foreign 
steamers, therefore, have received eight-fold the subsidy 
paid to Americans. Even in 1855 when the Collins sub- 
sidy was at its height, American lines in all were getting 
only $1,936,715 of subsidy, while British steamers were 
getting $5,741,633 annually. In many years the United 
States have paid to steamers, for carrying letters, only one- 
sixth of the postage they earned, making a net profit out 
of their services, which has gone to sustain star-routes. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES.—7Zhe Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition. By Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution in The Review of Reviews for February. Mr. 
Howell writes that the Southern states occupied a position 
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of trivial consideration at the great World's Fair just con- 
cluded in Chicago, not through fault of the management of 
the Fair, but because the states of the South, encumbered 
by Constitutional limitations, or not appreciating in ad- 
vance the magnitude of the Chicago enterprise, had 
failed to take advantage of the splendid opportunity pre- 
sented them of displaying to the world their limitless 
resources. It is true a few of the Southern states were 
represented, but even with them the phenomenal scope of 
the World’s Fair, with its endless variety of exhibits from 
all parts of the earth, minimized their effort and rendered 
it unsatisfactory. The article is a history of the prepara- 
tions which are making for an International Exposition to 
be held in Atlanta this fall beginning the middle of Sep- 
tember and continuing until the first of January, 1896. 

The article points out that England sells to Japan 
$14,000,000 worth of cotton goods, every pound of the 
materials of which come from the South, but only a fourth 
of the price of which is received by the South, the other 
three-fourths of which are paid to the English mills for the 
manufacture. Protectionists have been trying since 1828 
to induce Southern statesmen in Congress, (they have not 
been allowed save in one instance to talk to the Southern 
people) to see this proposition in the light in which Mr. 
Howell now sees it. The tariff of 1828 in which it was 
first sought to enable the South to get the other three- 
fourths, was scouted throughout the South as the tariff of 
abominations. South Carolina proposed to go out of the 
Union rather than submit to a tariff which would bring 
American cotton mills into the South instead of cheap Eng- 
lish cottons. The confederacy seceded in 1861 expressly 
to perpetuate the system of partnership under which Eng- 
land was to take three-fourths and the South one-fourth of 
the price of cotton goods. The South sends at this mo- 
ment a solid delegation to Congress, pledged to perpetuate 
England’s grip on the three-fourths and confining the South 
to one-fourth. 
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Among the Books. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. By W. CunnincHaM, D.D., 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science in Kings College, London, 
etc., and ELLEN A. McArruur, Lecturer, etc. 273 pp. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 


This admirable treatise can hardly be spoken of in too high 
terms of praise ; our only regret in connection with it is that we have 
no work on American, French or German Industrial History of like 
merit and brevity to place beside it. It is fairer than average Eng- 
lish works towards the legislative and international policies so long 
pursued by Great Britain, but which since 1846 it has become fash- 
ionable, among English economists, to attribute to the ignorance of 
periods which were not favored with modern intelligence. Without 
dissenting from the insular, local and class doctrines of the Man- 
chester School, it yet develops the fact that the corn laws were of 
great service in encouraging intensive agriculture and that the efforts 
of the mercantilists to develop such a diversity and multitude of 
manufactures in England as would save their supplies of coin and ex- 
tend their colonial markets, had much to do with the world-wide ex- 
tension of England’s foreign trade. It inspired her statesman in recent 
years to subordinate even domestic agriculture to its interests. In 
this connection we note on p. 135 the very slight error of attributing 
to the British restrictions upon American manufactures during the 
colonial period any part of the American discontent which led to the 
rupture. On the contrary the documentary history of the period 
shows that all the American leaders sanctioned the propriety of Eng- 
land’s restrictions on colonial trade and boasted of their loyalty to 
this part of the compact. Even the Declaration o Independence, 
though a model of impetuous and rhetorical complaint, makes no al- 
lusions to these restrictions as forming any part of the grievance. 


Law in a Free State. By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister, 
etc. 312 pp. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Dialectics and skill in disputation, are what are taught to best 
advantage in this book. The author’s conclusions are like vicious 
and balky horses. They are mettlesome and muscular, but they are 
in the first place hard to catch, and when caught they are good for 
nothing. The following may serve as a sample (p. 40): 

“If we are to have short hours at a cost of a hundred million 
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pounds a year, as we have, and unionist quality of workmanship, as 
we have, we must expect that our gross receipts for work done will 
be less than they used to be, and will grow less and less year by year. 
Not volume of trade, not prices, not rate of wages, are the test of a 
nation’s prosperity, but a high rate of general profits. This has not 
obtained in England since 1873. Signs are not wanting of a revival, 
but so long as we remain handicapped as we now are by state restric- 
tions on labor and contract, our old commercial pre-eminence can 
never be regained. And the workers will go on starving.”’ 

Here are four economic fictions, viz.: that a high rate of general 
profits can exist without high wages, high prices or a large volume of 
trade; that gross receipts for work done are less than they used to be be- 
fore hours of labor were shortened ; that the quality of trade-unionist 
work is bad, and that shorter hours cost England one hundred mil- 
lion pounds a year. That short hours cost a hundred million pounds 
a year would be a most instructive economic fact, if true, but Mr. Rae 
in a most painstaking, tireless and searching analysis of the results of 
short hours, seems to prove that reduction of hours, so far as yet car- 
ried out, has not reduced either product, profits or earnings. Mr. 
Rae argues and is an economist. Mr. Donisthorpe only struts. His 
glittering and multicolored assumptions, as multitudinous as the so- 
called “ eyes ” in a peacock’s tail, and as destitute of visual power or 
practical utility. | Yet peacocks are admired and kept exactly for 
their strut. Those feathers are nature’s supreme art in the decorative 
way, and the better to show that one excellence justifies one species 
without the addition of another, melody is denied to the peacock’s 
voice. So with Mr. Donisthorpe; he has great art but no wisdom, as 
might be inferred from the fact that under the name individualism, he 
imagines that he advocates “ philosophic anarchy” and in the inter- 
ests of virtue and the children he proposes marriage for one year, re- 
newable at the end of the year by registered consent. 


Eight Hours for Work. By JouN Rak. 340 pp. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Mr, Rae regards it as of more value to the eight-hour cause to 
prove that a reduction of hours of labor to eight will so increase the 
working capacity as to occasion no diminution of the product, the 
profits, or the earnings, than it would be to concede that (conditions 
as to machinery, volume of capital, magnitude of force and division 
of labor remaining the same) the laborers will produce a fifth less in 
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eight hours than in ten, and that this diminished production would 
lay the basis for calculating that reduction of hours would increase by 
a fifth the aggregate number of hands employed, an effect which, under 
most circumstances, would eliminate the “ unemployed ” altogether. 
As Mr. Gunton, in ‘“‘ Wealth and Progress,” had preferred the latter 
view, Mr. Rae’s work purports to be, ina large degree, a reply to 
this feature of Mr. Gunton’s work. While the world is indebted 
greatly to Mr. Rae and to his co-advocates, Mr. Mather and the Sal- 
ford Iron Works, for the brilliant and masterly array of coincidences 
they have afforded or citedin which the reduction of hours was not 
followed by any reduction whatever in product, profits or earnings, 
and while this has helped toshow that the employer will not lose by the 
eight-hour principle, it may be doubted, on the whole, if more hearts 
would not have been made happy in these instances if there had, in 
fact, been less product, a loss of profits, but a decisive absorption into 
the ranks of industry of the whole or even of half of the unemployed. 
The eight-hour law is not proposed in the interest of product or of 
profits, or of the master in any form, but wholly in that of the wage- 
worker. 

We are duly grateful, therefore, to Mr. Rae, in that, while he 
claims a different result, he concedes the tendency. For, on p. 267, 
in discussing the reduction of hours by the bakers of Melbourne in 
1382-3, first from fifteen hours to ten and then almost immediately to 
eight, Mr. Rae finds it is not a little remarkable that the reduction 
occurred “ without putting a farthing on the price ofthe loaf, without — 
losing a sixpence of wages, and without providing room for more than 
half the unemployed bakers in the city.” If it provided room for half 
the unemployed this was a boon which made the eight-hour law far 
dearer to them than it could be to those to whom it gave only leisure, 
but not a living. 

The tendency thus admitted, it is worth noting that, notwith- 
standing the great care Mr. Rae displays in searching the world over 
for the one fact—whether wages, or product, or profits was lessened, 
he loses his assiduity before encumbering our attention with the 
intricate inquiry whether the volume of capital in connection with 
which the laborer worked, the quality of machinery, or the magnitude 
of the force employed and consequent increased division of labor 
practised, let in any collateral economies? Mr. Rae cites the years 
1847 to 1850 in England to prove that shortening hours to ten did 
not then absorb an additional volume of unemployed wage-workers, 
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and he permits us to know that the years thus selected were years 
of crisis. But he does not state the quality ofthe crisis occurring be. 
tween those years as vigorously as Sir Archibald Alison, who was a 
witness of it, described it in 1849. He said:* “It is well known 
that, during that short period (since 1847), one-half of the wealth 
realized and in course of realization in Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow has perished. There is no man practically ac- 
quainted with these cities who will dispute the fact.”’ 

Is it satisfactory to compare (p. 182) the total number of factory 
operatives employed in 1847 with that employed in 1850, and complain 
that “the whole increase from all causes together, since the previous 
factory census of 1847 was only 51,206—not much more than half the 
number Mr. Gunton would have anticipated ?” 

Had Mr. Gunton authorized the selection of two years for com- 
parison, one of which closed a period of inflation and introduced one 
of catastrophe, and the other of which marked the first steps of re- 
covery from the wreck, as a test of the efficiency of a shorter hour law 
to increase the number that can be employed? 

However, it is sufficient that Mr. Rae concedes the tendency, 
though reluctantly and furtively. We are not sticklers for the details. 


*Alison’s Essays, Vol. 1., p. 535. 





